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media world exploding; need 

help you keep with it. That, simply, 

why implemented number 
changes the Columbia Journalism Review 
starting with this issue. 

You'll find lot that’s familiar, and number 
new features and approaches, including: 

new look, designed make easier 
read and more accessible. 

Voices, new section the magazine that aims 
serve forum for the exchange multiple 
ideas and perspectives about journalism. 

Three new columnists. 

Several familiar features appear little different. 
Darts Laurels now part The Watchdog. 
broadening our monitoring journalis- 
tic performance, and this format should give 
more flexibility deal with complex issues. 

All this the context original mis- 
sion: “to help stimulate 
mance” the journalistic profession. For thir- 
ty-eight years, the magazine has been guide- 
post for journalistic integrity, independence, 
and fairness. intend draw that legacy 
and continue the standard setter and agenda 
setter for journalists the new millennium. 

expect more improvements the next 
few particularly welcome your 
views about our changes. print selective 
sample and will study carefully all the com- 
ments that are made. 


NEW ROLE FOR LOEB 
Marshall Loeb served with great dis- 


tinction over the past three years 
editor the Columbia Journalism 
Review. has moved CBS 
Market Watch but has agreed 
continue his affiliation with cjr 


writing column magazines, starting with the 
January issue. are pleased that will 
have his advice and judgment the years ahead. 
will serve editorial director for the time being. 
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all-star cast evaluates the media the century turns. 
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PLANE FACTS 


her critique aviation 
reporting (“Covering the Un- 
friendly Skies,” Septem- 
ber/October), Marie 
writes that seasoned 
aviation 
“would understand that 
pressure’ implied some 
kind explosion.” 

That but one 
implication pres- 
sure change air- 
craft, and seasoned avi- 
ation reporters should know 
altimetry system sudden 
decompression flight also 
could cause such change, 
could failure the data- 
recording system itself. After the 


May 1996 ValuJet crash, many 


the reporters Tessier profiles 
were abuzz with speculation that 
the pressure change recorded 
that aircraft indicated the flight 
had been bombed. Most man- 
aged spell out all the possible 
causes the pressure change 
news reports May 14-15. But 
some reports left the public with 
the impression that the ValuJet 
plane had been bombed when, 
fact, there was never any indica- 
tion that that was the case. 

The best aviation reporters 
discipline themselves not leap 


conclusions about what bits 


data mean, even they are 
encouraged leap “credible” 
sources. There typically are sev- 
eral, complicated scenarios that 
can explain any one data point 
accident investigation. you 
bet early your reporting 
one scenario, you'll typically 
proven wrong. 
JAMES MCKENNA 
Transport and safety editor 
Aviation Week 
Washington, D.C. 


piece about aviation report- 
ing that never once mentions 
the name Robert Hager, 
NBC News? 

had the privilege work- 
ing closely with Bob cover- 
age more aviation stories 


reporters including his superb 


Bob gets right and 


gets right ahead 


the pack more often 
than anyone the 
business. 

for Tessier’s 
biggest hole aviation 


safety reporting the dearth 


seasoned aviation reporters 
the scene crashes from core 
twenty-four-hour news organi- 
zations can only conclude 
that she has never watched 
MSNBC after crash. she had 
even for only hour any 
hour most cases she would 
have seen Hager’s careful, com- 
plete, consistent, competitive, 
credible, and compassionate 
reporting. 
BRUCE CUMMINGS 
Producer, NBC Nightly News 
Burbank, California 


KIDS QUOTES 


Elizabeth Stone’s thoughtful 
story, “Using 
Sources,” September/ 
October) raises and cogently 
analyzes series important 
questions many journalists 
might prefer ignore. would 
like clarify one point, how- 
ever, with regard how han- 
dled the high school students 
wrote about the January 
1999, New York Times Edu- 
cation Supplement. While Stone 
quotes accurately her 
article, unfortunate juxta- 
position could create the mis- 
impression that showed 


true that took unusual pre- 
cautions protect young 
subjects from unw dam- 
aging themselves print. But 
did not show them quotes 
any other part the text 
advance publication, nor 
behave responsibly toward 
teenaged subjects, another 
jeopardize control story. 
ELLEN PALI 
New York, New York 


UPSIDE 


his September/October 
piece this year’s editorial 
staff turnover Outside maga- 
zine, Dante Chinni wrote that 
our distinguished former edi- 
tor Mark Bryant “walked out” 
after deciding 
move after nine-year 
tenure, Mark worked with 


through orderly, wholly 
amicable transition 


nearly two months); that fev 

writers” also left (another mis- 
take don’t employ staff 
writers, and not single con- 
tributor abandoned his her 
relationship with the magazine 
after Mark’s departure); and 
that have somehow lost “the 
editorial team, contacts, and 
that 
led Outside its peak.” This 
last error particularly puz- 
zling. Although interview 
informed him that I’ve been 
part the magazine’s editorial 
management team since 1996, 
Chinni inaccurately implied 
Outside, and his caricature 
our transition (“the mass staff 
exodus”) neatly omitted the 
fact that large majority the 
editorial staff that 
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Pb 
The Leadership 
Network (212) 375-1575 
-7782 


Outside’s tremendous success 
over the past decade, includin 
number senior editors, 
remains place our mast- 
head, alongside several brilliant 
new additions our team. 
HAL 
Editor, Outside 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


MONEY TALK 


your 
about journ going up, 


you reported that unnamed 


magazine had attempted 
hire someone from the staff 
thestreet.com but that the 


effort had failed because the 


appeal stock options. 

the editor, can tell you 
that your analysis the situa- 
tion inaccurate. 
stay places for number 
reasons: Op} portunity, 1 
bility, workplace atmosp he re, 
etc. have found that money 
not the driving force, even 
time stock options. 

DAVE KANSAS 
Editor-in-chief, thestreet.com 


New York, New York 


res 


The managing editor Cedar 


Rapids, wasn’t the 


person for whom the pledge 


chart the 
July/August story rising 
for journalists. (Clarification, 
September/October.) 
too, was assured anonymity 
when 
salary information but 
there’s only one Emerge maga- 
zine D.C. addition, the 
salary listed for incorrect. 
are publication and 
$85,000 salary would strain 
our 


FLORESTINE PURNEI 
Emerge 
Washington, D.C. 


STRESS POINTS 


glad Joanmarie Kalter’s arti- 
July/August) 
stress maintaining “objectivi- 
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uppressing personal 


that end, 
reporters are often expected 
refrain from some activities that 


other people are rights 


ty” and 


reactions. 


signing petitions, writing letters 
edito rs, etc. believe most 

this trade-off were part 


news organizations that were 


committed objectivity from 
the top down; where manageri- 
about coverage 
were made spirit free from 
cronyism, ideological bias, 
comm ercial 


often that’s 


Kalter’s mention “jobs 
that carry responsibility but 
lack control” 
target. 
the statement led into 


vas straight on 


! noticed, however, that 


bears the responsibility 


firsthand observation, one 
more step down from control. 


CHRISTINI 


) RDS 


Daily 


Harrison, Virginia 


TERMS ENGAGEMENT 


his July/August 
“Rethinking Race 
“anti-immigrant activist.” 
kind people. opposed 
the process ging peo- 
ple the United States 


GLENN SPENCER 


President, Voice 


Citizens Together 
Sherman Oaks, California 


“Rethinking the Race Beat,” 
Barry Yeoman illustrates, per- 
haps inadvertently, the very 
clearly 
believes racialized coverage will 
combat. Nothing not even 
the disturbing accounts that 
came out this year's “Unity” 
pro-preferences-in-media con- 
ference reveals quite 
much about the skin-deep 
hypocrisy gushing from news- 
rooms across America this 


THOMAS PAINE WERE AROUND, 
WOULD HAVE WRITTEN THIS BOOK. 


3 
ROBERT McCHESNEY 


Paul Revere were here, would spread the word. 


Thank God have Robert McChesney 
“Anyone who claims care about the interaction 
heatween me i dar can’t not read 
Itt a La ti JLIUGu 
book for anyone who wants know, 
WHTLY ic iCuid | 
and why democracy (therefore) big trouble.’ 
MARK CRISPIN MILLER 
Those who want know about the relationship 
media and democracy must read this book.” 
NEIL POSTMAN 
For sample this provocative new study 
visit our homepage 


excerpt from his July/August 
piece: 
Buel notes that, under his leader- 
ship, the Mercury race 
team did good job covering 
minorities, 
covering conservative whites. 
“There’s certain kind person 
race-and-demographics team, 
especially when the team set 
with the assumption that are 
going cover people have 
historically 
says. “The impulse those 
reporters build people up. 
You're not going attract people 
who like confront the enemy 
and learn more about them.” 


Perhaps Buel did not mean 
that conservative whites are 
“the enemy,’ and Yeoman 
who made that interpretation. 

perhaps Yeoman did not 
misinterpret all, and Buel 
does, fact, believe that con- 
servative whites are “the 
Either way, found this 
racist and demagogic passage 
the depressing low point 


Supported 
Trusts, 


offers fellowships mid-career 


journalists specializing arts and culture 


The program based Colun 
Graduate School 
with the School the Arts. 


A 


NAJP Mid-Career Fellows spend academic 


Columbia, 


Columbia, the NAJP brings toge 


but poorer job 


grant from The Pew Charitable 
the National Arts Journalism Program 


University’s 
Journalism association 


plus tuition. 
month for portion the 


ther current 


Yeoman’s faux-exploration 
race the newsroom, which 
faulted the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution for assigning 
mere intern cover Louis 
Farrakhan (presumably, hate- 
mongering separatist publicity 
hounds can only truly 
understood true profession- 
als); which stated, without 
elaboration substantiation, 
that “many white reporters 
remain skittish about writing 
about the racial subtexts 
criminal justice, health care, 
and education stories” (pre- 
sumably, black, Latino and 
Asian reporters not “remain 
skittish” about hounding for 
racial angles, not worry 
about crossing the thin line 
into race-baiting such pru- 
dence, Yeoman tells us, some- 
thing reserved for white jour- 
nalists); which trumpeted the 
conclusion activist 
lawyer’s undefined, suspicious 
“thirty-day audit” her local 
paper without much 
indicating whether that paper 
had any reaction the lawyer's 


and senior least five years experience and demonstrated 


contribution the national disc 


and culture. Senior fellows must have achieved 


singular and measurabl 


nic and work with arts 


February 2000. 


Phone: 212.854.1912 


E-mail: najp@columbia.edu 


Web: www.najp.org 


and former fellows, senior executives news 


organizations and leaders 


and culture discussions and conferences 


topics mutual interest 
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the fie 


arts 


National Arts 


The successful NAJP mid-career applicant must 


dedication arts and cultural journalism. 
she must have the potential make lasting 


arts cultural journalism. 


Application deadline for 2000—2001 fellowships: 


For more information applications: 


nal 


Journalism Program 


inflammatory conclusions (pre- 
sumably, just been 
reading The Wall Street Journal 
every day, I’ve been “auditing” 
it, and will find “results” 
newsworthy); which praised 
exploitive working conditions 
because they affected “predom- 
inantly Latino workforces” 
(presumably, plants filled with 
white workers would not say 
anything about race relations 
issues particular racial 
group, but plants filled with 
Latino workers do); and which 
called the coastal, Deep South 
state Alabama “the Amer- 
ican heartland” puff the 
importance fringe anti- 
immigrant group. 

smear particular politi- 
cal point view “the enemy” 
race relations bad enough. 
After all, conservative social 
critics have greeted failed, liber- 
efforts race harmony (bus- 
ing) and race equality (prefer- 
ences) with searing critiques 
and specific alternatives not 
with apathy. But simultane- 


The New 


working critic, reporter editor with 


arts 


ction field 


Tony Green Edito 


ously single out 
racial group within that ideolo- 
aries mere proselytizing and 
into the realm ignorance and 
intolerance. either willfully 
call white conservatives “the 
(and thus tolerate) the reference 
irresponsible and shallow. 


RYAN TATI 

Senior, Political Science 
University California, 
Berkeley, California 


ANOTHER VOICE 


former director the Voice 
America, feel compelled 
respond Mark Hopkins’s 
article international broad- 
casting (“A Babel Broad- 
casts,” July/August). 

First, the article erroneously 
associated with position 
with which fact sharply 
disagree. have said pub- 
America’s interest, funds are 


1999-2000 NAJP Fellows 
Senior Fellows 

Kennedy Fraser Journalist and essayist 
Charles Kaiser Author and journalist 


Michael Kimmelman Chief art critic 

York Times 

Mid-Career Fellows 

Gina Arnold Freelance rock critic (San Francisco) 
Timothy Cahill Fine arts writer, 

Times Union (Albany) 


Peter Clowney Arts and culture reporter, 
WHYY-FM (Philadelphia) 


r-at-large, Blaze 


Brandon Griggs Book editor and staff writer, 


The Salt Lake Tribune 


John Habich Fine arts editor, Star Tribune 


(Minneapolis St. Paul) 


Reena Jana Freelance visual arts critic and 


reporter (San Francisco) 


Louisa Kamps Contributing writer, and 


Mirabella 


Daniel Pinchbeck New York correspondent, 
The Art Newspaper, Editor, Open City 


Jerome Weeks Book columnist, 


The Dallas Morning News 
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| 
support multiple Yet the extent that there are Belgrade during the experience, which 
outlets for news and informa- and that NATO air strikes, some recent studies, 
tion the world. The value choices must made, far whom were expelled. programs are remark- 
such system was resounding- better support VOA rather view, America’s inter- accurate, balanced, and 
demonstrated during the than start new service. services comprehensive more 
cold war when VOA and Radio addition, evidence enormously than those virtually any 
Free Europe/Radio Liberty “just how closely [Am erican constructive force the other American broadcasters. 
(along with the BBC) played international radio ignore the GEOFFREY COWAN 
vital and complementary tied U.S. foreign the families Kosovo Dean, Annenberg School 
reaching listeners Eastern stated that shortly were reunited rough Communication 
Europe and the Soviet Union. the U.S. and our allies started VOA broadcasts; the stories University Southern 
However, also feel that with bombing Serbia and and rights California 
limited funds VOA and with from Rwanda who Los Angeles, California 
fifty-two language servicesdoa starting flying report that their lives were 
superb job informing listen- along the Hungarian/Serbian thanks the accurate TRUTHFUL TESTI 
ers everywhere from Haiti, border beam news programs VOA; the 
Iraq, and Kosovo Serbo-Croation Serbian reports from journalists released 
and Burma about vital below.” But the prison Ethiopia Austin article, 
issues their own mention that VOA, democracy activists China “Witnesses for 
Therefore, have long argued, the region, refused allow its the October), asking whether jour- 
new service should transmitted who were inspired should testify before war 
established without protecting the plane, fearing that educated the broadcasts tribunals begins with 
and even enhancing the would compromise the the other services.One premise: that the 
funding for VOA. 1994 that bility VOA reports. Similarly, can dismiss such stories the journalist witness may 
argument helped persuade story claimed that “VOA’s but such anecdotes undermine the perception 
Congress provide millions coverage the Balkans have always been the core ity. One would think 
dollars additional funding depend official U.S. sources. the arguments for the First the journalist might the 
for East Asian language isno VOA correspondent Amendment and free press witness because 
services the same time Belgra ade.” fact, VOA for the value publications skills observation and 
was creating Radio Free Asia. series contract reporters taining objectivity. Moreover 
JOAN CENTER THE PRESS. POLITICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 
2000-2001 RESIDENT FELLOWSHIPS 


journalists and scholars. PRESS POLITICS 
One academic semester resident program. 
Major topics interest the Center are the areas 
race, gender, and the press; American campaigns and 
elections; American journalism and public policy; new media; 
and international journalism. 
Participate and contribute the research and 
intellectual life the Center. For more information, please contact: 

ellowship Program 
speakers series, and other organized programs. Kennedy School Government 
unique analyze the impact the Harvard University 


Tel: (617) 495-8269 
Deadline: February 2000. Fax: (617) 495-8696 


PUBLIC POLICY 


email: edith_holway@harvard.edu 
KENNEDY SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. HARVARD UNIVE 
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THE JAMES 
ARONSON 
AWARD FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 
JOURNALISM 


Award, 


sponsored Hunter 


The Aronson 


College and commit- 
tee journalists and 
press Critics, recognizes 
print 
measures business, gov- 


ernmental social 


ideals the common 
Stories 


good. might 


scrutinize 
tion, economic injustice, 
civil liberties free 
expression. particular 
interest work examin- 
ing persistent, systemic 
social problems. Stories 
should have appeared 
U.S. newspapers, maga- 
zines, 
publications 
between Jan. and Dec. 
1999. 


Submission deadline 
January 14, 2000. 


For more information 
call 
212-772-5041 


e-mail 


pparisi@shiva.hunter.cuny.edu 
filmmedia.hunter.cuny.edu/ 


aronson.htm 


Individuals should submit one 
copy, paid publications 
copies, Peter Parisi, Dept. 
Film Media Studies, Hunter 
College, 695 Park Ave., NY, 
NY 10021. 


the value any witness 
directly proportional the 
perceived judges and juries 
being objective. should 
also remember that witnesses 
are called state the truth, 
which may weigh favor 
prosecution defense. 

extremely difficult separate 
the role the journalist from 
that any other citizen. 
some ways the level 
responsibility may even 
higher for the journalist 
because media coverage the 
very oxygen that terrorists 
need. History littered with 
examples demonstrators 
coming alive for the televi- 
sion cameras 
sending the most grisly mes- 
sages through the media. This 
second facet pricks the bub- 
ble that might separate the 
journalist from responsibility 
and places him alongside the 
soldier policeman whose 
buddy does the wrong thing 
and the citizen the wrong 
place the wrong time, with 
knowledge they wished they 
did not have. 

PAUL LOVETT 
Pembroke, Massachusetts 


ABCs EDITING 


Trudy Lieberman’s article 
September/October) refers 
the drug Fosamex. editor 
totally unfamiliar with the 
drug Fosamax should have 
picked this. Max sug- 
gests maximize; mex suggests 
Mexicanize. Need say more? 
CONCHITA COLLINS 

Tucson, Arizona 


your September 1998 story 
which you dub The Great 
Fiasco. was irresponsible 


your magazine not inter- 
view the primary CNN inves- 
tigator, me. the piece, Neil 
Hickey wrote that attorney 


Floyd Abrams’s review 


Tailwind was “an indepen- 
dent study.” 
aware that Abrams’s partner 
was CNN’s general counsel? 
Was informed that this 
same lawyer, David Kohler, 
vetted, approved, and wrote 
some language the two 
Tailwind reports? How this 
independent review? 

Your article suggested that 
the producers needed 
“smoking pistol” and should 
have established that our story 
was “correct beyond reason- 
able doubt.” That not now, 
and never has been, the 
reporting standard. You seem 
advocate the criminal legal 
standard the necessary stan- 
dard for reporters. Such 
standard encourages self-cen- 
sorship, and chills investigative 
reporting. 

You stated have not 
found one document verbal 
expression the communists 
poison gas use. Facts File, 
the Broadcast 
Information Service reports, 
and The New York Times 
Index all provide such docu- 
mentation. 

APRIL OLIVER 
Washington, D.C. 


Neil Hickey replies: 

writing the Tailwind article, 
interviewed Oliver’s co-pro- 
ducer, Jack Smith, the tele- 
phone length. was also pre- 
sent the press conference that 
Smith and Oliver gave the 
Freedom Forum July 22, 
1998. After the press conference, 
Smith, Oliver, and about ten 


journalists whom was 


one repaired upper 
room the Freedom Forum 
continue the questioning for 
about another hour. 
phone call Oliver requesting 
supplementary interview 
went unanswered. 

there were documents from 
communist sources that lethal 
nerve gas had indeed been used 
American forces Laos 


that day 1970, it’s remark- 
able lapse that such evidence did 
not appear the documentary. 


CLARIFICATION 


September/October Dart 
the Los Angeles Times, for con- 
tributing charter reform 
campaign after having strong- 
criticized the rival L.A. 
Daily News earlier for doing 
the same thing, also noted 
that its June story the 
campaign’s broad support, the 
Times 
include Times Mirror’s con- 
tribution, made two days 
before. The Times did disclose 
that fact page-one metro 
story published June 

the September/October 
issue, Laurel was awarded 
the weekly Hartford Advocate 
for revealing the full story 
how the daily Hartford 
Courant had benefited finan- 
cially from billing oversights 
noted city audit. The 
item should not have implied 
that the Courant had referred 
its own involvement only 
vaguely follow-up story 
nine days after the Advocate’s 
detailed analysis. fact, the 
Courant had made mention 
itself its first report 
the audit (although equally 
vaguely). 
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THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE REVEALED HOW 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT USES FOOD 
WEAPON AGAINST ITS OWN PEOPLE. 


JOURNALISM 


DISTINCTION 


Since the nation Sudan has been torn apart civil war that has left more than 
million dead. Most these casualties were civilians, and most them died direct result 
government policy that delib destroyed the people’s ability feed themselves 
burning farms, slaughtering livestock and poisoning wells. 
While most the world looked the other way, the Houston Chronicle went face-to-face 
dy. The Chronicle 


roots the hostility, efforts relieve the hunger that threatens the 


with this international trag produced front-page story and in-depth special 


report that examined the 
lives millions, and the impact war and famine the torn nation 
Africa and the create 


comprehensive picture the situation Sudan. They interviewed aid workers, Sudanese 


Chronicle team traveled throughout Europ 
rebels, Sudanese government officials, international leaders and the refugees themselves. There 
are easy solutions the problem, but the Chronicle focused attention the Sudanese 
people their plight would not forgotten. Putting human face world events one more 


way Hearst Newspapers enrich lives every day. 


See the Houston Chronicle online www.houstonchronicle.com 


EVERYDAY 


if 

| | NEWSPAPERS | 


THE CALDWELL 
JOURNALS: 
INTERNET SERIAL 


arl Caldwell, reporter for 

thirty-five years, legend 
many young minority jour- 
nalists for his accomplish- 
ments and for his outspoken 
views about racial barriers for 
African-Americans. Coming 
age the sixties, was one 
the first black journalists 
work for major newspapers. 
While The New York Times 
became national figure for 
refusing cooperate with the 
FBI’s investigation the Black 
Panther party. The case even- 
tually went the Supreme 
Court. Although divided 
court ruled against the press, 
the case led the enactment 
shield laws many states. 

Now, sixty-one, 
Caldwell telling his life story 
serial form the Internet. 
Under the sponsorship the 
Maynard Institute for Journ- 


alism Education and 
with editing Leroy 
Aarons, Caldwell gives 


perspective 


the turmoil and 
change that 
age race and 
American society. The 
perspective broad- 
several 
accompanying essays 
pioneering black 
journalists. Caldwell tells his 
story with insight 
and the serial form makes read- 
ing the Internet pleasure. 

Caldwell plans least thir- 
segments, about one 
month, usually about 700 
tional hook each one,” 
explains. 

Here excerpt, which 
describes close encounter 
with Malcolm Rochester, 
New York, where Caldwell was 
then working, February 
1965: 

huge crowd was the 
whispered that Malcolm 


Woodward has mas- 

tered the art re-creat- 
ing conversations, contro- 
versial technique that has 
been key his successful 
books about Washington’s 
powerful. For Shadows, his 
latest, Woodward’s publishers 


LADIES THE SHADOWS 


did some re-creation their 
own. Washington Post media 
reporter Howard Kurtz men- 
tioned the alteration his 
column, but it’s worth seeing, 
too. The photo left, shot 
Richard Nixon’s funeral, 
the original, and includes 


j 


wanted meet with some 
local people later. “We'd like 
Malcolm delivered power- 
ful speech About halfway 
through, zeroed his 
target the night: the 
the racists use the press 
make look like the victim 
the criminal, and the criminal 
the victim. .They take the 
press, and through the press 
they beat the They 
use the press get public opin- 
ion their They take 
statistics, and through the press 
they feed them the public.” 
Through most hour, 
Malcolm cited how the press 


glimpses five First Ladies 
alongside their husbands. 
the book jacket, only the 
presidents remain. Simon 
Schuster jacket designer 
Jackie Seow says Woodward 
was consulted about the 
cover. Woodward says yes 


was used against black people. 

also realized that could 
not his hotel later with 
the others. became convinced 
the meeting would “get 
the Press” session. repre- 
sentative the local paper, 
did not feel that should 
there. did not go. 

Five days later, February 
21, cold and snowy Sunday, 

was work the newspaper 

when the teletype bell began 
ring, alerting editors that 
very important story was about 
move. hovered over the ma- 
chine and watched horror 
the bulletin came 
Malcolm had been shot and 

For me, the lesson driven 
home was that reporter’s job 
required toughness and that 
journalism was not the place 
for one easily embarrassed 
intimidated. had missed 
chance meet and talk with 
Malcolm vowed never 
make similar mistake again. 

The continuing story can 
found www.maynardije.org/ 
showcase/caldwell_journals. 


was, but that was not 
informed that the photo had 
been fixed. “What should 
have done the flap say 
Jacket Illustration from 
Woodward 
Which what will appear 
the paperback version. 
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THE TRIES 
SPINNING 
THE GLOBE 


latest from the commu- 
nications-conscious 
Clinton administration 


cross-agency p.r. effort called 


International Public Informa- 
tion, designed coordinate 
the U.S. message abroad. Will 


one those benign bureau- 
= 


\ 


cracies that influences 
its own machinery? 
that will tightly control 
mation flow and limit 
sources from which repor 


infor- 
the 
ers 
can get information? the 
ultimate global spin machine? 
With directive 
April 30, President 
created the new interagency 
outfit “implement more 
deliberate and well-developed 
international public informa- 
tion strategy.” The heart 
this new effort 
group” ICG, burea 
cratese made high- 
level representatives from the 
military, diplo- 
matic, and intelligence arms. 
This all sounds reasonable 
enough, especially when spokes- 
men portray beefed-up 
version existing ad-hoc ef- 
forts. But press freedom organi- 
zations want hear more, par- 
ticularly recalling the the 


signed 


Clinton 


“core 


Way 


controlled information 


during the gulf war. 

For one thing, the new com 
mittee being set just the 
U.S. Information Agency for 
the voice U.S 


abroad — js 
into the State Department, 
con gressionally 


ganization that already had some 


cherished its indepenc 


from 


politics and 
to dictate inter-ager 
as this new comn 

Then there another 
tion: Could the new con 
be used to 


¢ 
S 


icans? President 
directive decrees that 


mittee is to target 


ences only. Still, 
Ben 


flag when 


Times reporter 


raised 
obtained the commit- 
tee’s charter. suggested that 
government inform 


the American press and peo- 


ition aln 


ple should “coordinated, 
integrated, deconflicted and 
synchronized with the ICG 
achieve synergistic affect.” 


Jamie Metzl, coordinator the 
operation, says that wha 


Barber quoted was only draft 


spokesmen in- 


sist that the new committee 
should not and does not have 
domestic component. 

Maybe so. But the commit- 


tee will have unprecedented 


power over government infor- 
mation. bears watching. 


HANDOFF E&P 


Publisher has had 
Yogi Berra type read- 
ership: people constantly 
complain but they 
miss issue. you are the 
newspaper business, you 
need keep with what 
your peers are doing, with 
the latest company releases, 
and, depending how 
things are going, the job ads. 
All this has been happening 
since 1912, when James 
Wright Brown joined the 
magazine. His sons succeed- 
him. Some the com- 


plaints over the years 


were legitimate, but 

the past year, sev- 

ire 

eral 
taken 


including 
weekly trend sto- 
ries and ahead- 
of-the-pack 
Internet cover- 

age. Then 

September, the magazine was 
sold BPI Communications 
Inc., owner and 
The 
Brown family has performed 


Adweek 
Adweer 


real service the newspa- 
per business over the years. 
Let’s hope the new owners 


WITH 


COPING 


ANY YOU 
GENTLEMEN HAPPEN 
BE FAMI 


LINOTYPE 


— 


= 


HAPPY YEAR! NOW GET WORK 


national holi- 


4) 
New York 

reporter Matthew 


“for all the people 


Mow a ibou 
day, 
lin 1es 

Wald, 

who end working New 
Year’s Eve?” 
the journalists who, the 
stroke this midnight, wil 
Y2K duty, covering the 
art millennium 


and the possibility 


suggests 


includes all 


st 


new 


spread computer meltdown. 


Wald himself will 
air, flying between Wash- 

Dallas with FAA 
administrator Jane 
that 


endent 


ingt¢ 


presumably 


computer-depe 


planes are not dropping out 
the sky. 

Newsrooms 


generally 


are 


keep heading the right 
direction. They started off 
the right foot removing the 
teaser the top the 
beginning with the 
issue. 


cover, 


Octobe 


November/December 1999 


all but deserted New Year’s 


Eve but not this year, many 
newsroom managers say. Joe 
MA 

ivioor;re, new director Ol 


WJHG-TV Panama City 
Beach, Florida, told his staff, 


Aare Nn > lact 
There are no days off the last 

week the year first week 


Normal working 
time off 


yreca 


nition ili he 
autions wil be 


Similar 


¢ 


taken larger news organiza- 


tions. The 


\ssociated Press 
1 Astana I} } 
says addl tional staff will be 


bureaus and around 

the 
technical 
National 


a leparti 
uarters Wash- 

D.C., some 
spondents will have their va- 


cations defert red. CNN wil l be 


corre- 


e he 
network 


1 
plans 


1 


hours millenni- 


~ > > 2 
Yecember 


ve told people 


beepe rs to celebrations. What 
r 


hat th at 
party too much. 
They are 


) 
Wisconsin Public Radio news 


SayS 
director Connie Walker. Other 
editors sound bit more sym- 
pathetic. Vivian Waixel, editor 
The Record, northern 
New Jersey, don't 
tend that anyone thrilled 
spend New Year 2000 here. It’s 
special New Year, and they 


says, 


W ork. 


| 
j jj} J Y 4 
HOME 
Barber 
schedule. 
Get Coverstor j 
| in ; Wi 


HUMAN RIGHTS 
OHIO 


former reporter for 
midwestern news- 
paper being considered for 
Human Rights Watch award 
normally associated with 
exiled imprisoned writers 
totalitarian states. Shannon 
McFarlin not prison, but 
she feels more less exiled. 
After sixteen years edu- 
cation reporter for the 10,000- 
circulation Celina Daily Stand- 
ard west central Ohio, she 
was fired after dispute with 
the new publisher about her 
reporting. 

McFarlin believes the action 
was unjust. does her former 
managing editor. So, apparent- 
ly, does the Ohio Bureau 
Unemployment, which investi- 
gated the case and found that 
she deserved unemployment 
benefits. And does second 
reporter, fired year later from 
the same beat. 

The trouble began 1996, 
after the paper’s reins shifted 
from father Parker Snyder, 
now deceased son Frank. 


= 


article attributed 
banking scandal “individ- 
uals who have direct 
edge the investigation.” 
Why Why 
not “people”? The answer 
that bureaucratese infec- 
tious. times it’s necessary 
distinguish between indi- 
viduals and groups, 
singular and 
plural, has its uses 


THE LANGUAGE 


PEOPLE NEED PEOPLE 


Parker Snyder was something 
oddball. was once 
charged with the theft 
snake, toad, some turtles, 
and two rats from pet store. 
Snyder told the Daily Stand- 
ard that took the animals 
because they were sick and 
hungry. his chaotic office 
sat ancient and ornate bar- 
ber’s chair that served seat 
honor for subjects inter- 
views. 

The barber’s chair gone 
now, and the office, where 
Frank Snyder now sits, neat. 
Frank describes himself 
“more businesslike” than his 
father (beyond that statement, 
viewed). McFarlin, Sny- 
der’s associations with estab- 
lishment figures were prob- 
lematic. “At the Standard, peo- 
ple would call and complain 
about article and Frank 
would take their side 
reporter about she says. 
“Then run correction.” 

Around the time Frank 
Snyder became publisher new 
school superintendent was 
hired. McFarlin thinks her 
problems grew out her 


aggressive reporting about 


ORN 


noun. Otherwise, such solid 
old English words “man,” 
and “people” are 
just fine. (And “people” 
almost always preferable 
the stilted “persons,” except 
signs about restaurant 
occupancy, the 
bureaucrats rule.) 

Evan Jenkins 
lot more about writing 
right Language Corner 
Web site, www.cjr.org. 


2 
q 
4 
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Shannon McFarlin 


him. Frank Snyder dismissed 
her March 1996. the 
day she was fired the Standard 
ran editorial alleging that 
the paper had missed big 
story, related tax hike, 
school board meeting months 
earlier. McFarlin was not men- 
tioned name but she had 
sole responsibility for covering 
the local school district. 

McFarlin was awarded first 
place Investigative Report- 
ing the Ohio Associated 
Press 1991 for yearlong 
investigation into the local 
sheriff, which resulted his 
resignation and jailing. Accord- 
ing former managing editor 
Joe Lersky who took early 
retirement because did not 
see eye-to-eye with Frank 
Snyder, and who nominated 
McFarlin for the human rights 
award McFarlin never left 
Daily Standard readers out 
the cold. “Thanks her cover- 
age, they probably were the 
group Ohio,” says. 
Lersky’s view, McFarlin “step- 
ped people’s toes which 
what reporter supposed 
do. They complained the 
publisher, whose primary goal 
was liked.” 

the days preceding her 
firing McFarlin been 
working story about cost 


overruns the remodeling 
the school superintendent’s 
office. After McFarlin was let 
go, reporter Vivian Borger was 
given the Celina school dis- 
trict beat, and soon found 
herself crossing swords with 
her publisher. Borger says she 
found that the new superin- 
tendent had 
$80,000 $65,000 more than 
had been estimated the 
office remodeling. 
sented the figures the pub- 
lisher, who held the story over 
the weekend. The following 
Monday, fired her, too. 
(Current education reporter 
Kelly Seifring, who replaced 
Borger, says she has not faced 
any obstacles while carrying 
out her job.) 

These days, Borger, forty- 
one, and McFarlin, forty-five, 
are fed with journalism. 
“After what went through, 
longer consider myself re- 
McFarlin says. She 
moved Tennessee, where she 
completing bachelor’s deg- 
ree history Murray State 
University. Meanwhile the pro- 
Human 
Rights Watch says McFarlin 
serious contender 
award, which will decided 
January. 

Borger also went back 
school. She pursuing mas- 
ter’s degree fiction writing 
and wrote book, titled 
Running Amok. fiction, she 
says with chuckle, about 
female reporter fired unjustly 
from small-town newspaper. 


Contributors this section 
include Tracy McNamara, 
assistant editor (Ladies 
the Shadows; Happy New 
Year!; and Human Rights 
Ohio), and Rita Beamish, for- 
mer White House corre- 
spondent, now adjunct 
professor Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism 
(U.S. Tries Spinning the Globe). 
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Amer 


The New York Times 


“Head shoulders 

above everyone else.” Still 

the nation’s newspaper 
record; superb use its 
recently introduced color; 
has been expanding its local 
coverage; continues have 
national, high-demographic 
focus. 


Marijuana N. Carolina 
Measure |i Floods Keep 
Approved Thousands 
ES 


The Washington Post 
Less complete than the 
New York Los Angeles 
Times, but 

community well. It’s the 
bible for coverage national 
government politics. 
One editor included 
list papers that “have 
made significant impact 
the political and cultural 
scenes America.” 


The Wall Street Journal 
“It makes the list because 
the depth with which 
covers niche.” main- 

tains its high standards and 
its dedication investigative 
reporting and good writing 
while expanding arts and 
sports coverage. 


EDITORS’ CHOICES: CJR SURVEY 


American newspapers are full new ideas they move 
into the twenty-first century. And those ideas are not con- 
fined the familiar large papers geographic corridor. 
From Seattle New Orleans, from San Jose Concord, 
New Hampshire, editors are dealing with the information 
age with determination and imagination. 

This was the observation those who participated 
CJR survey America’s best newspapers, conducted 
especially for this issue. realize this just one more 
ranking year which the media are ranking just 
about everything, but believe there shared value 
for all recognizing benchmark performances. 

More than 100 American newspaper editors, repre- 
senting large and small papers from all regions the 
country, cast ballots. Here are the top twenty-one. 
addition, independent committee selected five 

Newspapers Watch,” singled out for creativity and 
new ideas. Descriptions newspapers are based edi- 
tors’ comments (in quotes) those members the 
independent committee. Turn page for more data 
the voting. 


Angeles chose expand its news- 
hole and editorial budget, 


Texas Gunma an : F 
Depicted Full not cut back. solid 


ge, a Loner 


Corrupt ion robe | 
of LAPD Widens 


regional paper that has 
resources.” Excellent sports 
and admirable coverage 
Mexico. Flagship editori- 


Los Angeles Times 


Clearly one the big four, 


resource-rich regional cover- 
age. Still looking for the 


news solution giant sprawl- 


ing community. Awaiting 
. . . 
redesign for easier reading. 
Innovative while up- 


record shortfall of $80.8 million 


holding tradition. Meet- 

ing 
habits head-on and explor- 
ing its technological future 
while staying “local paper 
big urban area, and 
that’s tough.” “It’s not pret- 
ty, but there’s lot it.” 


Dallas schools 


= mixed scores 


Dallas Morning News 

The closing its main 
competitor led 
regional dominance, but 


Best Cwspapers 


‘Red Sex short as hang on fo 43 rectory 
The Boston Globe 


Additional 
probed 
The Globe 
Appealing and substan- 
tial, but the scars from 
fabricated stories are 
still healing. How does 


forge ahead under New York 
Times ownership? 


St ate 
offers 


Aid, rescue workers 
race against time 


ane im 


San Jose 
Mercury News 
Despite editorial lapses 
that have occurred the 
years, 

remains one the nation’s 
best, and best-looking, news- 
papers. pursues difficult 
stories. has just about 
patented newspaper coverage 
the electronic revolution. 
has led the way incorpo- 
rating online coverage with 
traditional newsprint. Needs 
balance speed with stan- 
dards. 


Times 


1 -billion 


Heal ever, forget never 
U.N. says 


St. Times 
Through its ownership 
the Poynter Institute 

journalistic 
freedom. “Good writing and 
solid local coverage.” con- 
sistently outstanding region- 
paper.” 
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The Sun (Baltimore) 
cally recent 
competes well shad- 

The Washington Post. 
Praised for its writing, enter- 
prise reporting, community 
coverage, and getting the 
most from its resources. News 
still its reason for being. 


The Philadelphia 
Inquirer 

Still complete and 

well-written newspaper 

even though there has 
been exodus top edi- 
Gene 
Roberts. Has lost its fire? 


The Ore egonian 


population 
apnrnaches 


The Oregonian (Portland) 
strong. 
“Visionary thinking and 
sense community 

that translates into good, 

important stuff for readers.” 

Great writing, and “an ener- 

getic, creative newsroom, 


though not always focused.” 


REMAKING 
te GRAND CANYON 


park pla to cromd aut 


USA Today 


Getting increased 
respect. Praised for 
accuracy, investigative 


reporting, and improved 
range. trendsetter. don’t 
think USA Today gets enough 
credit for the transformation 


November/December 1999 


— 


made take serious 
“One the 
very best sports sections.” 


news seriously.” 


rookie beste Sex Dow closes ap 73.14 
OFS 
Populace 
neavily 
on India 


The Seattle Times 
Deserves 
investigative reporting 
and taking “sacred 

Also praised for its 

inventiveness design, story 
selection, and coverage its 
community and its region, 
but local coverage needs 


keep improving. 


Newsday (Long Island) 
The closing New York 
Newsday was blow, but 


it’s still the pacesetter 


suburban journalism with 
global range. Strong local 
and enter reporting. 


weil 
3 
Deal nets 


kills least 2,000 


The News Observer 
(Raleigh, N.C.) 
attractive, well-writ- 
ten paper, with fresh 
approach layout. Fine 
opinion section and cutting- 
edge investigative reporting, 
and thorough coverage its 
community and state. 


hardest here 
+ 


Star Tribune 
(Minneapolis) 
Under new ownership 
(McClatchy), the com- 
mitment continues 
quality coverage and 


understanding the real 
needs audience. 


Police: Man 
kills kids, 
hangs self 


The Miami 
After struggling for the 
last few years, it’s back 
with new publisher 

and just-launched new look. 
Singled out for performance 
under duress. better paper 
than coverage about would 
have you believe. 


The Atlanta 
Words hope ‘amid 


The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution 
own special regional 
flavor,” but uneven 
times. Good 
tion. solid editorial page, 


unafraid outspoken. 


An 


POOTRALL eaend 


The Orange County 
Register 
Reflects suburban 
America. Notable local 
coverage, sound news 
judgment, good graphics. 
the forefront with new ideas 
about coverage 
room organization. Keeping 
the L.A. Times bay. 


saifing at Lake Capitol 
prepares 
for clash 


The Sacramento Bee 
The flagship the 
McClatchy papers, wins 
praise 

state government reporting. 
Creative 


readers. 


7 


The Star-Ledger 
(Newark) 


now 
Oormeriy disjointed, 1OW 


} 
udges pra 1ised its hu ge news- 


editorial page, local 


Concord 
Monitor (N.H.) 


rt ju us st impr reSSIVE 


rooms major Can 


remain the best small paper 


The Spokesman- 
Review (Spokane) 


sopnis icated, 


mopressive 
Imp Pessive, 


horoug h en 
thorough, er 


) 
ritten Dr 
written. 


} 


ne ec it hia 
and does big. 


Times-Picayune 
(New 


ingied out 


Deli 


mproved. 


flavor, solid 


explanatory journalism, and 


consistent local coverage. 


The 


nt in reporting 
ialitv is paving 
and writin 1g quality is paying 


off. 


Austin American- 
Statesman 


its voice heard the 
Making 1tS voice hea in the 
but 


not 


| 
orderly, enterprising, and 
improving dramatically. 
enterprise reporting, writing, 
and sense place. 
The Philadelphia 
UN offical warns stumbles into grasp of police = rubble Imp ressive, perk yd. Clea n- 
| resources. its alumni are 
America? 
of shots Northwest. Develops a StOTy 
ghtful local 
and 
| 
Conscientious and tough- 
minded focused news. 
Steadily improving. 
{ 
| a 


Rank Paper Name City/State 

The New York Times New York, N.Y. 

The Washington Post Washington, D.C. 

The Wall Street Journal New York, 

Los Angeles Times Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Dallas Morning News Dallas, Tex. 

Chicago Tribune Chicago, 

The Boston Globe Boston, Mass. 

San Jose Mercury News San Jose, Calif. 

St. Petersburg Times St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Sun Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia Inquirer Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oregonian Portland, Ore. 

Today Arlington, Va. 
Seattle Times** Seattle, Wash. 
15. Newsday Melville, N.Y. 


16. The News Observer 

The Miami Herald 

Tribune 

19. Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
20. The Orange County Register 
21. The Sacramento Bee 


Raleigh, N.C. 
Miami, Fla. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Reflects Monday-Friday circulation (all circulation numbers based ABC, March 31, 1999, report.) 
The Seattle Times Sunday edition combined with Post-Intelligencer. 


FOR COMPLETE LIST ALL THOSE RECEIVING VOTES, SEE THE CJR WEB SITE WWW.CJR.ORG. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Ownership Regular Total 
Circulation Votes Votes 

Times 1,627,099 101 101 
Wash. Post 1,080,082 
A.H. Belo 780,084 
Knight Ridder 339,708 
Times Mirror 478,516 
Knight Ridder 880,918 
Times Mirror 671,214 
Knight Ridder 461,020 


Methodology: How the Papers Were Selected 


Approximately 150 ballots were sent out editors newspapers 
all fifty states, and former American Society Newspaper 
Editors’ presidents. All papers with circulation over 150,000 
Sunday and several dozen smaller papers were included. The editors 
were asked pick (but not rank) their top ten plus two “wildcards” 
that they thought deserved special notice. second group, 
independent committee, would make the final ranking. Judgment 
was based “writing and reporting quality; editing and 
graphics; integrity, accuracy, and fairness; vision and innovation; and 
influence their community and the broader journalistic and 
public world,” quote the letter sent the editors 

About two-thirds the editors (104 all) completed the bal- 
lot, maintaining geographic and size diversity. few editors ques- 
tioned the procedure. One said, “There probably are truly great 
newspapers small towns that serve their communities well, but 
most are unfamiliar us. How can pass judgment intelligently 
don’t read them daily?” 

“Tt perfect process,” said David Laventhol, editorial director 
“But when you consider the history ‘best newspaper’ rankings, 
this the most thorough peer evaluation some time, not ever.” 


16 


fact, the independent committee chose abide the edi- 
tors’ voting, rather than re-rank the top twenty-one pure judg- 
mental basis, which had been the original plan. “The committee 
decided was unnecessary and possibly counterproductive have 
second ranking,” Laventhol said. 

Instead, the independent committee picked five “Newspapers 
Watch,” way identify newspapers that were particularly imagi- 
native their approaches. 

Members the committee were Tom Goldstein, dean the 
Columbia Journalism School; Geneva Overholser, syndicated 
columnist; James Naughton, president the Poynter Institute; 
Nancy Hicks Maynard, Maynard Partners president; Lee Stinnett, 
retired executive director the American Society Newspaper 
Editors; David Lawrence, retired publisher The Miami Herald 
and president, The Early Childhood Initiative, and Joel Kramer, 
retired publisher the Minneapolis Star Tribune and senior 
Cowles fellow, University Minnesota. Laventhol, publisher and 
editorial director chaired the group. 


Susan Teitz was research associate for this project. 
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Young Journalists 


q j 3 
Becker Laura Meckler Elizabeth Rubin 
St. Petersburg Times, accepts the award from The Associated Press, presented the award The New receives 
Clarence Page for 1998 reporting. Mike Wallace for 1998 national reporting Goodman for 1998 internat 
q 
1999 Entr 
nviting Entries 
Three $10, 000 Priz are given each year the Parnis Livingston Foundation for the best print, on-line 


roadcast coverage local, national and international news journalists age 


] ] 
any U.S. medium. The Livingstons, whose purpose recognize and further 


young journalists, are the largest all-media, general prizes the 


established the awards 1980 through her foundation, now chaired Neal 


Deadline for 1999 entries: February 2000 


a 
Judging Panel 
Christiane Gregory Curtis Clarence Page 
CNN International and special 
spondent, “60 Minutes,” CBS News Osbo 
Columbia University Graduate Howell Raines 
media columnist, The New Yorker 
Tom Brokaw editor and columnist, 
anchor and managing editor, nutes,” 
NBC Nightly News with Tom Brokau 
Entry forms can Charles Director, Livingston Awards, Wallace House, 

University Aichigan, 620 Oxford Road, Ann Arbor, Phone: 7575. Fax: 734-998-7979. 


The tar 

Miss Parnis 

Hochman. 


DARTS ... DARTS ... DARTS ... 


SWEEPING BAD NEWS 
UNDER THE RUG 


Home Accents To- 
news magazine covering the 
home furnishings and gift 
industries, was all set for dis- 
tribution attendees the 
International Gift Home 
Furnishings show convening 
the AmericasMart exhibi- 
tion complex Atlanta 
July. the promise such 
distribution, its 146 oversized 
pages were aclutter with ads. 
the same time, the page 
story that opened its news 
section boldly centered 
the financial woes debt- 
ridden company, AMC 
HAT advertiser well the 
owner AmericasMart. 
Hitting the ceiling, AMC 
delivered ultimatum: page 
goes out the window the 
convention door slams shut. 
what the thousands 


were 


copies HAT with the 
indecorous page ripped 
away. 


INTEMPERATE STORY 


Sunday, August 
returning campus, the 


Winona, Minnesota, Daily 
News featured front-page 
story (with two photos) 
reporter Ron Marose celebrat- 
ing the success one Gregory 
Heitz, former student 
University. 


Eight years after graduation, 
Heitz had finally become 
published writer”; had just 
been paid $150 online 
bookstore for step-by-step 
article how make barrels 
money selling bottom- 


The Watchdog will appear every issue, 


ARTS ... DARTS 


monitoring 


journalistic performance. will incorporate Darts 
Laurels well other media criticism. Nominations should 
addressed Gloria Cooper, managing editor. 


cups beer underage 
kids off-campus “gray 
house.” Drawing Heitz’s 
own lucrative years WSU 
and brimming with tips for 
tomorrow’s young entrepre- 
neurs how many kegs 
need for pre-weekend 
party, how switch 
cheaper brew the night 
wears on, how stay clear 
the cops Marose’s admir- 
ing story made readers hop- 
ping mad. Letters and phone 
calls outrage poured 
Agreeing that the story had 
not taken seriously the prob- 
lem underage, illegal drink- 
ing, publisher George Althoff 
wrote August col- 
umn, “If you think little 
public flogging order, 
have it.” 


EARLY ENDORSEMENT 


When 
Miles 
left WXIA-TV, Atlanta, her 
on-air colleagues gave three 
uninterrupted minutes 
glowing testimony 
ethics and empathy, compe- 
tence and character. “Perhaps 
the rumors [published the 
Atlanta 
are true, that see her 
the political arena soon,” re- 
porter Marc Pickard remarked 
the end the long good- 
bye. Three days later Miles 
announced that she would 
run the November election 
for DeKalb County chief exec- 
utive officer. last report, the 
station had not provided 
opponents with similarly free 
airtime. 


PEACE AND LOVE AND 
CONFLICT INTEREST 


Front pages the 
Pontiac, Michigan, 
gracefully 
rocked with reports filed 
from Woodstock 
Rome, New York, the 
paper’s able music writer, 
Gary Graff (who also covered 
the event for Reuters, the 
Chicago Tribune, and other 
publications). But only days 
before, the festival’s official 
Web site, Woodstock.com, 
had gracefully rolled with 
several upbeat 
beneath the very same byline, 
Gary Graff (though skipping 
“of the Oakland Press”). That 
kind double-time pro- 
moting event and then 
raise all-too-familiar ques- 
tions, particularly when, 
happened here, the news 
turns ugly. Pointing the 
explosive Sunday riot, one 
reader wondered whether the 
journalist and the Woodstock 
promoters might any 
way have colored his cover- 
age. Graff’s story the 
episode seemed even-handed 
enough, but could reader 
really sure? 


ABUSE POWER 


her front-page 
tember edition the Pitts- 
boro, North Carolina, Chat- 
ham Record, reporter Jeralie 
Andrews left accusatory 


DARTS ... DARTS ... DARTS ... 


stone unturned: the Pittsboro 
town manager had taken 
police car from city hall and, 
blue light activated “while 
motion and rest,” driven 
around alone what said 
was inspection storm 
damage. That this was viola- 
tion the law “on town time” 
Andrews made clear, citing 
various subsections North 
Carolina statutes and asking 
the district attorney’s office 
about the sentence, fine, and 
order for community service 
that could result from convic- 
tion. But two significant facts 
did not appear Andrews’s 
story: one, that magistrate 
had already dismissed com- 
plaint about the matter 
brought public works 
employee who had just been 
fired; and two, 
employee 
band. (The September 
followup not written 
Andrews 
sTORY included the pub- 
lisher’s apology.) 


UNIDENTIFIED TIES 


the San 
was not yet owned Hearst 
Corporation, William Hearst 
showed its op-ed 
page September Hearst 
was identified partner 
with Kleiner Perkins Caulfield 
Beyrs, venture-capital firm 
Menlo Park.” the article, 
Hearst argued against local 
regulation Internet services, 
citing Portland, Oregon, case 
that upheld could result 
the “Internet [being] para- 
lyzed.” Not mentioned: that the 
Portland case involves the on- 
line company Excite@ Home, 
that invested that 
company, and that Hearst sits 
the company’s board. 
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GOVERNMENT HANDOUT 


latest the Fred 
Friendly Seminars, held New 
York City July, Allan Wolper, 
contributing editor Editor 
Publisher, made intrigu- 
ing observation: the topic 
the day was how the press and 
the government should interact 
during bio-terrorism attack, 
while the funder the day, 
the program made clear, was 
the U.S. 
Defense. How much money 
had the government paid, won- 
dered Wolper, and more 
the point whom? The 
answer, revealed the July 
issue Ee>P, was $35,000, 
which $10,000 ($5,000 
advance, $5,000 come) was 
earmarked for the moderator 
the panel, CNN senior ana- 
lyst Jeff Greenfield. Unlike pan- 
elists Bradley 
Pentagon corespondent for The 
Washington Post, and Michael 
Oreskes, Washington bureau 
chief for The New York Times, 
both whom, following their 
papers’ stringent policy, had 
refused accept even expenses 
from the government agency, 
Greenfield had accepted the 
payment. should have paid 
acknowledged 
when contacted Wolper for 
comment, “to where the fund- 
ing was coming Soon 
after, Greenfield sent 
money back. 


LATE BREAKING STORY 


was unusual occur- 
story another news organiza- 
tion appearing the front page 
The New York Times. The 
story was The Associated 
Press. detailed the massacre 


hundreds Korean civilians 
American soldiers the early 
days the Korean War. The 
revelations were uncovered 
special assignment team 
headed Bob Port, who first 
learned about the event from 
April 29, 1998, news story that 
said the South Korea govern- 
ment had rejected the claims 
villagers seeking redress for the 
incident. 

What followed were several 
months hard digging the 
National Archives 
National Personnel Records 
Center, and hundreds inter- 
views with American veterans 
and Korean survivors, some 
telephone, many face face. 

The editing process took 
longer. senior editors want- 
certain that not only 
were the facts “impregnable,” 
one put it, but that the forty- 
nine-year-old story had the 
appropriate context. Members 
the team were eager get 
the story out quickly. Frus- 
tration led harsh words 
times, but the process went on. 
Early this year news executives 
made decision replace 
Port the person charge 
the project. “We were bogged 
down,” explained new manag- 
ing editor Jon Wolman, 
twenty-six-year APer who had 
just been promoted from 
Washington bureau chief. 
said Port “was quite helpful” 
the transition. (Port went back 
the special assignment team. 
That group was disbanded 
couple months later and, 
rather than accept new 
assignment, left.) 

the background during 
the editing cycle was CNN’s 
story about U.S. 
poison-gas use Southeast 
Asia that was repudiated after 
airing June 1998. “The 
lessons were run- 


ning the background here,” 
acknowledged Wolman. “Both 
stories involved reconstruct- 
ing events that took place dur- 
ing chaotic time distant 
war forty-nine years the 
case Gun Ri. all 
worked make sure the story 
inevitable scrutiny.” Wolman 
disputed Port’s contention 
that the was reluctant 
run the story. “I’ve never been 
involved story that the 
made big commitment 
this one,” said. 

Finally, September 30, 
1999, the put the story out 
complete with separate 
packages for newspapers, tele- 
vision, and the Internet and 
the world learned another 
atrocity war. 


The image the 

ist, callously lying wait with 
camera notebook accost 
the tragically grief-stricken, 
has moved from cliché car- 
icature symbol our busi- 
ness its worst. The public 
knows this: 
comes repeatedly those 
polls about hating the press. 
And journalists know too, 
deliberating newsrooms 
over whether assign run 
photo, agonizing later 
seminars about whether they 
did the right thing. This fall, 
disturbed the leer cam- 
eras that invaded the privacy 
Kennedy 
Schlossberg and her three 
young children after the death 
John Kennedy Jr., Brill’s 
Content took upon itself 
circulate major news orga- 
nizations, well repre- 
sentatives the public, 


provocative proposal. Brill 
hoped get agreement 
adopt general policy vol- 
untarily refraining from pub- 
lishing images family mem- 
bers immediately after the 
children under the age 
fourteen, without permission; 
the rule was broken, the 
news organization would 
expected explain why. The 
results, given ample space 
the October issue, did not 
astonish. Overwhelmingly, the 
public loved the idea. Over- 
whelmingly, the press did not. 
many top executives ex- 
plained their published 
responses, news organizations 
need rely their own case 
case judgments rather than 
formal guidelines. con- 
curs: after all, news is, defi- 
nition, the exception the 
rule. Still, challenge was 
useful device once again 
expose one the media’s bad 
habits. bet that news- 
room deliberations will take 
little bit longer, and little 
bit deeper, next time around. 


BRUTAL TRUTHS 


Geraldo Rivera’s flair 


for the dramatic and 
his aggressive investigative 
skills resulted powerful 
report, “Women Prison: 
Nowhere Hide” (NBC, 
September 10), documenting 
sexual abuse female inmates 
male guards. The subject 
not new, but interviews with 
brutalized victims heightened 
awareness and comments 
officials revealed pattern 
callous permissiveness not 
deliberate cover-up. And Ri- 
vera offered common-sense 
solution: female guards only 
for female inmates. 
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You can’t, can you? Journalism attracts all kinds the good, the bad and 
the in-between. And sometimes newspeople are little each. Walter 
Duranty, for example, was not one the shining stars the fourth estate. 
1932 got Pulitzer Prize for predicting rise power. 
government-engineered famine that the dictator used kill 
million people. wrote the story order preserve his reputation reporter and his 
access Soviet officials. 

Journalism full haranguers, pot stirrers, liars and genuine heroes. “Crusaders, Scoundrels, 


Journalists” profiles nearly 300 the best known newspeople. It's available right now. 


The Story Behind The News 


sale now the Newseum, bookstores, online and calling 703/284-2880 for phone orders. 


1101 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, VA (2 blocks from Rosslyn Metro) + Free Admission - Open Wednesday — Sunday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. + Call 888/NEWSEUM or 703/284-3544 + www.newseum.org 


HERO 
Match each one with the appropriate journalist. 


SOM 
PITFALLS 
PORTALS 


JAMES LEDBETTER 


ike just about everybody 

else the media busi- 

ness, newspapers around 
America have over the past 
year embraced the idea the 
portal. mid-July, The Wash- 
ington Post announced that 
was partnering with the Palo 
Alto-based Internet firm Alta- 
Vista produce portal site 
this fall that will function 
part guide the Wash- 
ington area. AltaVista already 
operates similar sites con- 
junction with The New York 
Times and Houston Chronicle. 
Both the Tribune and Knight 
Ridder chains have developed 
sites certain newspapers into 
vast collections more com- 
munity information than any 
reader could absorb single 


sitting. The Charlotte Observer 


has even developed Web site 
(www.thatsracin.com) that 
considers itself NASCAR 
portal. 

What exactly does mean 
for newspaper anyone 
When the term “Internet por- 
tal” first began widely 
used 1997, meant just 
what sounds like: entry- 
way, the first page encountered 
before the user sailed into the 
Web sea. Around the same 
time, sites like Yahoo! and 
Excite known primarily for 
their ability search the Web 
began adding other fea- 
tures designed keep users 


With this issue, James Ledbetter begins 
regular column about the Inter- 


net and other new media, and their 
growing impact journalism. Ledbetter 
has unique vantage point New York 


their Web site rather than 
point them outward. Those 
dressed-up search engines are 
what are now commonly 
referred portals. 

The portal strategy has two 
aims: first, accumulate 
many visitors possible. 
good example this strategy 
Massachusetts-based Lycos, 
which over the last few years 
has snapped number 
small but very popular 
Internet sites like the per- 
sonal 
Tripod and the search engine 
HotBot 
converted their audiences 
into Lycos audience. 

second goal keep 
visitors site for long 
possible. Many media com- 
panies, old and new, find 
difficult keep readers for 
more than few minutes 
time obvious drawback 
for advertisers. So, theoreti- 
cally, portal offers every- 
thing that the Web reader 
might crave from instant 
stock quotes interactive 
maps, from breaking news 
stories buying and selling 
opportunities free e-mail 
all keep the visitor 
around long enough notice 
the ads. 

the Internet, old media 
outfits are just tempted 
these strategies anyone else. 
1998, both ABC and NBC 
made major investments 


bureau chief The Industry Standard 
(jim@thestandard.com), magazine that 
covers the Internet industry. former- 
was media critic for The Village Voice 
and the author Made Possible 
The Death Public Broadcasting the 
United States. 


Internet companies, and 
began blend their own 
offerings into, respectively, the 
go.com and snap.com portals. 
The next logical step Stage 
Two spin off the com- 
Internet/portal offer- 
ings into separate company 
with its own potentially lucra- 
tive stock (as both those net- 
works plan before year’s 
end). The object, course, 
attract Wall Street and indi- 
vidual investors. 

Newspapers have moved 
the same direction, larding 
Internet features and 
drawing plans for 
Internet companies. The 
Boston Globe has already 
plunged into the world 
commerce. The paper’s site 
(www.boston.com) 
Wedding411, service that, 
among other things, allows 
engaged couples register 
with local stores’ online 
guest-management services. 
Following the formidable 
success eBay, boston.com 
recently added auctions its 
Internet menu. 

And financially, the 
owner The New York 
Times Company consid- 
ering spinoff play: moving 
off all its Internet holdings 
into separate company with 
separate stock. less 
Times chairman Arthur 
Sulzberger Jr. recently told his 


staff memo that “It’s 
everyone 
through the Times Co. feels 
personally involved the 
success our newest line 
business.” (Translation: don’t 
worry, get yours.) 

The Washington plans 
are ambitious: overhaul 
its already successful site, 
www.washingtonpost.com, 
offer local shopping guides, 
personal finance tools, free 
mail, personalized calendar 
services, and more. Like The 
Washington the Web 
site currently makes most 
its revenues from advertising, 
but will now more aggres- 
sively pursue e-commerce, 
according Greg Eckstrom, 
the site’s vice-president 
marketing. Inevitably, Eck- 
strom acknowledges, these 
efforts mean that the 
current news offerings “will 
giving some real estate” 
the Web home page. 
Having conducted series 
focus groups, Eckstrom says 
the Post seeking way “to 
better answer and fulfill con- 
sumers’ needs.” 

You have poke 
around the newspaper por- 
tal theory for too long before 
some problems emerge. First 
all, even companies that 
don’t have journalism their 
main business are reevaluat- 
ing the wisdom portals. 
After nearly year com- 
bining the Infoseek search 
engine with the ABC 
Network, ESPN’s 
sites, and the Disney Online 
offerings, go.com 
has not seen any significant 
growth its audience. One 
former executive 
attributes this the fact that 
the various sites appeal 
widely diverging demograph- 
groups. 

Second, consider the two 
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most successful newspaper 
Web sites date. USA Today’s 
site (www.usatoday.com) gets 
higher traffic than any other 
daily paper’s site, and The Wall 
Street Journals site has mirac- 
ulously managed 
more than 300,000 Interne 
users that it’s worth $59 
($29 for paper Journal 
Barron’s subscribers). does- 
hurt that those papers’ 
print products are also the 
highest circulating papers 
the country, they start 
advantage. But significantly, 
neither them has ever tried 
portal. 


Each features some handy 


Net functions like searchable 
archives and the Journals 
“briefing books” 
companies, and they update 
the news several times day. 
The fundamental approach 
reproduce faithfully what 
appears their print edi- 
tions. (The Journal expand- 
ing its online offerings into 
the areas travel, 
and career help, but for now 
those sites are kept fairly sep- 
arate from the 
Even its own terms, the 
newspaper portal 
appears risky. After all, it’s hard 


eal estate, 


news pages 


enough for the companies that 


specialize selling goods and 
services online make prof- 
it’s far from clear that news- 
paper publishers can make 
money selling stuff online 
when Amazon.com, 
and almost all other “e-tailers 
have yet so. 

And finally, it’s troubling 
that none the newspaper 
portals feels that quality jour- 
nalism the center its 
strategy not because they 
believe it, but 
because journalism doesn’t 
really help you sell things. 
That’s source worry and 
friction within the papers 
themselves. New York 
Times Magazine column this 
summer, veteran editor (and 
Max Frankel 
the more that news- 
pursue wide Web 
audiences, “the more will sex, 
sports, violence, and comedy 
appear their menus, 
not altogether 

gnoring, the news foreign 
wars welfare reform.” 


» 


now columnist) 
said the 


papers 
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THE SAIS-NOVARTIS 


FOR 


underlining point, 
The Washington Eck- 
strom, while singing the 
praises his paper’s upcom- 
ing portal makeover, com- 
laine currently having 
“slog through East Timor 
get the restaurant infor- 
mation.” The people pushing 
the portal strategies news- 
papers insist that this 
that all the journalism 
duced newspaper and 
more will remain available 
their sites. But it’s not 


hard foresee future 


which newspaper compa- 
nies, having become 


“Internet content” compa- 
nies, 


themselves: 
got all these people 
coming our site 
buy things fror 


say to 


adve 

make wedding plans. 
Why are paying 
reporters write storie that 
those customers aren’t int 


ested in?” 


$15,000 


award the journalist from any 
country, whose work any medium 
1999 has been most influential 
bringing public attention issue 
international importance. 


Deadline for submission: 
January 2000 


For details contact: 


Program Coordinator, SAIS-Novartis Prize 
The Paul Nitze School 
Advanced International Studies 
The Johns Hopkins University 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington 20036 
202/663-5722 fax 202/663-5769 


PM extra 
at 
4 | 


mouse, 


phone, 
human being. 


Merrill Lynch Unlimited Advantage 


COVER STORY: CAMPAIGN 2000 


Way? 


that time again: presidential campaign 2000 under way. year before the 
vote, round and round the politicians and the journalistic pack, pausing 
undemocratic straw vote, and readying for New Hampshire and Super 
Tuesday. Meanwhile, the voting public isn’t much interested. there better way? 
Jack Germond see it, but Roone Arledge does. Joe Klein and Gail Collins talk 
about it, Andy Kohut explains voter attitudes. There are some new ideas work, 


even though many are the same old rut. cover story begins the next page. 
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ANDREW KOHUT 


Why Voters Avoid the Story 


first audience lesson 
Campaign 2000 fam- 


iliar often disre- 

garded. The public readily 

ignores news coverage 

that thinks wrong- 
headed. This instruction not well- 
received news organizations that 
tend judge what the general public 
wants looking marginal changes 
cable news audiences, tabloids, and 
other micro media. 

the pattern has started anew this 
election cycle, with press attention 
focusing whether George Bush 
ever used cocaine the dominant polit- 
ical news August after the Texas gov- 
ernor’s victory the Iowa straw poll. 
Despite this, news interest the presi- 
dential campaign, measured the 
Pew Research Center (PRC), declined 
between mid-July, when percent 
Americans said they were paying least 
some attention campaign news, 
percent early September. 

Fueled discontent, triggered 
backlash the Lewinsky story, Amer- 


FOLLOWING CAMPAIGN 2000 

Very Closely 

Fairly Closely 


Source: Pew Research Center 


icans are avoiding, not boycotting, news 
about the upcoming presidential election. 

Remarkably, after nine months 
coverage, half Americans 
name one Democratic candidate 
September PRC poll; percent could- 
name Republican. This may not 
too surprising given that less than half 
Americans are paying some attention 
campaign news. 

And yet another indication pub- 
lic disconnect, percent say there’s 
simply too much coverage Campaign 
2000, ten points from July. Less than 
half percent say coverage 


Andrew Kohut, director 
the Pew Research 
Center for the People 
the Press, will write 
regularly for about 
public attitudes toward 
the media. has 
served president 
The Gallup Organization 
and the American 
Association Public Opinion Research. 

1989 founded Princeton Survey 
Research Associates, attitude and 
opinion research firm specializing 
media, politics, and public policy studies. 


about right, the lowest the PRC has 
recorded since began asking this 
question back 1987. 

When asked rate the job the news 
media are doing covering the race for 
either the Democratic Republican 
races for the presidential nominations, 
scant percent said excellent, while near 
majorities rated press performance 
only fair poor. Pew’s analysis those 
results suggests that people turned off 
the coverage tune out. And they are 
most repelled focus the private 
lives politicians. 

Increasingly, Americans are telling 
the media back off personal behav- 
ior. Off limits covering candidates, 
according majorities, are reports 
about past abortions, prescriptions for 
antidepressants, marijuana use, and 
extramarital affairs. Pluralities also say 
homosexuality should almost never 
reported, well past psychiatric 
treatment and cocaine use young 
adult. Appropriate are stories about 
spousal abuse, income tax evasion, and 
lies about academic military records. 

Erosion public support for the 
press’s role watchdog another dis- 
turbing consequence. Amazingly only 
slim majority percent values 
close media scrutiny candidates. 
growing number believes not worth 
because discourages good candi- 
dates. 1987, percent voiced this 
opinion; currently, percent say that. 

And these doubts cut across socio- 


economic and political lines. doesn’t 


matter whether male female, Demo- 
crat Republican, dropout college 
graduate: people are increasingly saying 
that the press too intrusive. 

Moreover, while percent say the 
voters themselves have too little influence 
the nomination process, almost two- 
thirds (64 percent) say that news organi- 
zations wield too much power again, 
the highest percentage Pew has recorded 
this question. More people now per- 
ceive the press having too much influ- 
ence than did 1992 during the 
Gennifer Flowers brouhaha 1987 
when frontrunner Gary Hart was driven 
out the presidential race. 

Although the public increasingly 
critical the way the press plays its 
watchdog role, Americans don’t necessar- 
ily want the media turn into lapdog. 


SCRUTINIZING CANDIDATES 
1987 1999 
Worth 


Source: Pew Research Center 


When asked evaluate the coverage 
various types candidates, percent 
the public say the press too easy 
frontrunners, number that has doubled 
since 1987. The public wants critical 
press, but one that more responsible 
and less self-centered. percent 
majority Pew survey respondents say 
that news editors care more about the 
opinions political insiders than about 
their own audiences when deciding 
which stories cover during election! 

The climate public opinion about 
both press and politics, and about the 
way the two come together, clearly 
low point. There are signs the polls 
that the political impact the impeach- 
ment scandal may fade. The same can’t 
said for the press. public attitudes, 
the legacy Lewinsky coverage all too 
apparent. 
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Bradley and Gore: campaigning changed environment 


For New Cent 


BRENT CUNNINGHAM 


ead enough about Gore’s campaign blunders? 


Heard all you care about Bush’s irresponsible 
past? 


hoop days? Buchanan’s 

revisionist history? You'll hear more. But not all 
press coverage the new century’s first presi- 
dential race the pattern the last forty 


years. The world changing, and campaign coverage too. 

Minnesota, for example, journalistic laboratory the 
wake Jesse Ventura’s stunning victory last year, unanticipated 
the press and most everyone else. And the much-maligned 
civic journalism experiment has evolved the point where its 
critics and cheerleaders both angst-ridden over how make 
campaign coverage relevant are talking about the same 
things, albeit different languages. 

The early start Campaign 2000 had editors and reporters 
wrestling with more urgency than ever over the issue timing 
vs. public interest. The Washington Post, for example, capped 
flurry coverage last summer with seven-part series 
George Bush late July. Afterwards, political editor Maralee 
Schwartz scaled back coverage until after Labor Day, because 
“the readers aren’t that engaged and it’s expensive cover 
the St. Petersburg Times, assistant managing edi- 
tor Chris Lavin spent much the summer “stonewalling” his 
political reporters who were clamoring hit the trail. think 
you can almost anger readers dumping this too 

early,’ Lavin says. “The electorate has much more sophisticat- 
view when it’s time.” 


Two new nonstop cable news channels and slew 


increasingly sophisticated political Web sites have matured 
since 1996, putting glut information our fingertips. But 
this instant media universe, the notion the clean scoop 
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gone stories are chased around the clock. Speed can trump 


substance. The pressure greater than ever to, the 


Schwartz says, “not left the dust the big story.” 
many ways the press’s approach 2000 
til 


remains mired twentieth century rut. Wit 
year away much the media are lready trapped 
looking all the familiar places for the next Big Story. Back 
June, estimated 300 reporters were hand for Bush’s non- 
announcement announcement. August, 600 covered the 
straw poll, undemocratic sideshow that has never 
its twenty-year history predicted lential victor. “The 
central problem with pack journalism,” says Chris Waddle, 
who edits The Anniston Star, “is that one ever answers the 
question ‘Why 


assumes you KNOW. 


should care?’ Because the nature the pack 


Now the media forces are digging lowa and New 
Hampshire, churning out profiles and dogging the front- 
runners, eagerly awaiting the next misstep. Character issues 
are being probed, polls are being tracked, strategy being 
analyzed, and the weekend talk shows are full the usua 
predictions and egos. Even the obligatory book recap the 
campaign first done definitively Theodore White 


} > > Noweweel 
assignment sneet over at Newsweek. 


1960 again the 

All this despite ample evidence politically disengaged 
nation: only percent the public was paying 
tion the race September, according the latest Pew 
Research Center poll; and the steady drop voter turnout hit 
percent 1996, the lowest seventy-two years. 

Will the pack prevail, will some new ideas take hold? Will 
the media find ways engage readers and viewers contin- 
lose them? “Politicians are wandering around puzzling 
over the fact that they are increasingly irrelevant the people 


they want serve,” says Priscilla Painton, Time’s assistant 


| 
] 
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The Media action (with Minnesota Governor Jesse Ventura): Now, news nonstop. 


managing editor for national news. “Journalists are facing the 
same question.” Here’s closer look efforts escape the rut, 
and some the forces complicating those efforts. 


1996, after coalition North Carolina’s major news 
organizations print and broadcast finished civic jour- 
nalism project called “Your Voice, Your Vote,” the national 
media heavies lined bash it. Organizers had described 
attempt use polling and focus groups move 
beyond traditional horse-race coverage and connect with 
issues that interested readers and viewers. The Washington 
Post, The New York Times, The Wall Street Journal, and The 
Boston Globe all took issue, claiming that poll-driven cover- 
age pandered readers and amounted abdication 
the press’s professional responsibility. 

This year, though, there has been sort quiet meeting 
the minds. Civic journalism’s advocates acknowledge the 
excesses some the early notions voter-dri- 
ven coverage good, horse-race coverage bad, for example 
and are trying strike balance. the same time, reporters 
and editors nationwide, many whom recoil the civic jour- 
nalism label, are experimenting with civic-journalism-like 
ways making their campaign coverage meaningful tuned- 
out readers and viewers. “We want remain relevant,” says Los 
Angeles Times national editor Scott Kraft. means fewer 
stories that appeal political junkies only and more that are 
really interesting broad range readers.” The result 
that, whether they label the effort civic journalism not, 
many reporters and editors are trying similar ideas. 

the Los Angeles Times, one strategy assign some editors 
and reporters outside the political team handle key elements 


campaign coverage. The idea, says Kraft, bring fresh, “non- 
political” perspective political coverage. The Dallas Morning 
News has its “Texans Talk: The People’s Agenda,” which uses focus 
groups and less formal reader interviews, to, political editor 
Mark Edgar says, “let people see bit themselves the paper.” 
The Des Moines Register is, more than ever, using focus groups 
and organizing candidate forums shape its campaign coverage. 
The Atlanta Journal-Constitution and other Cox papers are “going 
out into the communities and seeing what resonates with real 
people,” says Cox News political editor Carl Rauscher. CBS News 
conducted major issue poll September, the results which 
will help shape the network’s political coverage. 

Priscilla Painton says the magazine’s campaign cover- 
age informed letters from readers, what the staff “brings 
back from their kitchen tables,” and desire “define politics 
broadly.” She points the lead story the September Nation 
section celebrity lawyer Barry Scheck’s Innocence Project, 
which uses DNA evidence free the wrongly convicted. “Is 
about politics?” asks Painton. “Sure. It’s about race America. 
But doesn’t take place Washington. the old days, would 
have led that section with Trent Lott tells Bush this that.” 

The Anniston Star, editor Waddle’s staff using Pew 
Center grant conduct series forums things like school 
violence and public education. can’t wait around for journal- 
ism tell what the issues are,” says Waddle. “We have 
the people themselves. That’s how you take election and 
seize back from the national journalists and the politicians.” 

The Washington Post, under the influence columnist David 
Broder, was pioneer this voter-centric approach cam- 
paign coverage. November 1991 and again November 
1995, Post reporters fanned out across the country and 
backed national poll took the nation’s pulse year from 
Election Day. similar project 
due out this month. 
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isn’t surprising that 
keep asking 
how long I’m going 
continue cove ring politics. 
“Until they get right,” always say. But 
really expect that happen any 
more. The political process sham- 
bles, and the performance the news 
media little better. 

Our failures are nothing new. About 
ten days before the 1972 election asked 
George McGovern, the Democratic 
nominee for president, whether 
thought the American people had been 
given accurate picture him. 
McGovern already had come terms 
with the prospect landslide defeat 
President Richard Nixon. But 
responded vehemently. 

“Accurate?” shouted, pounding the 
table. “I’m running against Richard 
Nixon and people think I’m the dishon- 
est one! How can that accurate?” 

spent many sleepless nights 
worrying whether McGovern 
was unfairly portrayed that cam- 
paign. But after forty years covering 
politics, have finally come realize 
that there something wrong with the 
way our job. 

The weakness our performance not 
our devotion the “horse-race journal- 
ism” decried the political scientists and 
editorial writers. Any reporter who doesn’t 
answer the reader’s first question 
winning? should covering the school 
board. Nor believe fulfill our func- 
tion properly making checklists 

“the issues” and concentrating our cover- 
age there. Our fundamental failure more 
basic than that. our inability give 
readers-viewers-voters accurate and 
rounded picture the candidates and the 
dynamics the campaigns. 

One result that keep electing 
presidents who turn out unhappy 
surprises. Did tell Americans 1988 
that George Bush would unable 
understand their economic concerns? 
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Jack Germond has 

covered national politics 

since 1960, and has 
been based the 
Washington bureau 
the Baltimore Sun since 
1981. has co-authored 
four books presiden- 
tial politics with partner 
Jules Witcover. and 
Witcover also write syndicated column 
and weekly column for the National 
Journal. Germond was regular The 
McLaughlin Group for fifteen years, and 
now appears regularly Inside 
Washington and occasionally Meet the 
Press. His latest book Fat Man Middle 
Seat: Forty Years Covering Politics. 


Did warn the 
how self-indulgent 
prove be? 

The other side that 
some good candidates never 
through the process. Senator Howard 
Baker Jr., the Tennessee Republican, 
was one. candidate 1980, 
made the mistake first predicting 
would win straw Maine, anc 
then losing it, blunder from which 
never recovered. Just why single gaffe 
should disqualify presidential candi- 
date has never been explained satisfac- 
torily but has happened repeatedly. 
There sense proportion the 
way cover politics. 

All not the 
course. The politicians Washington 
perform poorly office that the vot- 
ers increasingly ignore campaigns. And 
that, turn, encourages the politicians 
and their professional handlers make 
the crudest and most simplistic appeals 
for support. 

not our function repair the sys- 
tem, however. Political reporters should 
not take upon themselves claim 
some public purpose beyond gathering 
and presenting the news. the system 
working, should describe it, not 
fix it. But, turns out, even 
doing that very well. 

Much the problem the dominant 


ters 1992 about 


) 
Bill Clinton would 


coin that 


fault the press, 


role played television campaign 
coverage. Twenty years ago the networks 
were insecure enough about their own 
news judgments that they allowed 
newspapers set the agenda. Now 
the situation has been reversed. The net- 
works set the agenda with what they 
choose cover, however briefly, their 
nightly news programs. The images that 
appear those screens are the ones 
which elections are decided. 
The growing influence 
not intrinsically destructive. 
reason assume that television news 


levision 


There 


directors and reporters are less commit- 
ted doing their jobs well than those 
sainted people who work for newspa- 
rs. But there are some inherent prob- 
lems peculiar the medium. Pictures 
are too important, and brevity. The 
temptation oversimplify. And 
obvious irony the fact that the net- 
works have gained even more power 
time when they devote fewer resources 
and less sophistication covering poli- 
tics because, their audience surveys tell 
them, nobody 
One problem arises fron 
political stories that are covered such 
short bursts time that there not 
enough 


likes 


room deal with complicated 
questions and almost room all for 
nuance. When was reporting 
Pennsylvania community 
years ago the public reaction, any, 
the campaign finance excesses the 
Clinton campaign 1996, was struck 
the fact that only older 
seemed have any understa 
the issue. learned that 
people more likely read newspapers. 
Those who rely largely television 
had only headline reader’s grasp 
controversy that could not explained 
headline. 

Too often are providing coverage 
that doesn’t beyond the headlines. 
And that has made politicians easy 


voters 


these were the 
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Un-Convent 


very once while the 
commentators talk about 
who will win the primaries 
and how much money 
George has raised, the 
word Convention heard. 
All possible contestants see themselves 
standing before huge television audi- 
ence explaining the new vision that 
should animate the country. All con- 
vention cities see week television 
crews roaming the streets and making 
them even more famous. And the 
major networks stare anachro- 
nism that the year 2000 will have lit- 
tle point, few viewers, and hope 
engaging the nation. 

Unless things change, both parties will 
once again through four-day ritual 
invented before the telephone radio 
the jet plane, making believe that the del- 
egates will choose candidate, but actual- 
staging the entire process for what they 
think the benefit the cameras. There 
less and less pretense that this seri- 
ous business and more and more atten- 
tion paid how will play. The result 
that the nation that used watch 1980 
(better than percent the television 
audience tuned the conventions) 
hardly cared 1996 (all three commer- 
cial networks combined barely reached 
percent the audience) and might 
not watch all the year 2000. 


INTEREST POLITICAL 
CONVENTIONS 

Interested 
Not interested 


Source: Pew Research Center 


should all concerned about this 
lack interest. come the discussion 
citizen concerned with politics, 
news executive, and journalist with 
long involvement how the conven- 
tions are seen and know there bet- 
ter way it. 

Because the primary process, not the 


e 


Roone Arledge chair- 
man ABC News. 
served president 
ABC News from 1977- 
1997, and was president 
ABC Sports from 
1968-1986. Some the 
innovative programming 
introduced includes 
Nightline, 20/20, 
PrimeTime Live, This Week, ABC’s Wide 
World Sports, and ABC’s Monday Night 
Football. has won thirty-six Emmy 
Awards, four George Foster Peabody 
Awards, and member the Academy 
Television Arts and Science Hall Fame. 


conventions, now chooses the candi- 
dates and eliminates debate over issues, 
the biggest fights the conventions are 
about who gets television. remem- 
ber 1984 San Francisco when the 
Democratic party tied itself knots 
not about legislative agenda plat- 
form discussion but about when Jesse 
Jackson would get the air and 
whether Jimmy Carter 
allowed speak all. Prime time, not 
principle, was the issue. 

have had every kind staged, 
feel-good event fill the four nights 
that the parties have devote each 


convention. The first thing they want 


The last thing they want 
honest political argument. And some 
believe the reason takes four days 
that the host cities can recoup tourist 
dollars and air time the money they 
spend luring the conventions. 

Right now, the parties will lucky 
get hour night the major networks. 
might less. And I’m talking about 
broadcasting, not covering the journal- 
istic sense, because mostly interview 
people while the parties complain that 
not follow what the platform 
what their canned party films. 

The conventions will undoubtedly 
covered, used say, “gavel 
gavel” the cable twenty-four-hour 
news services, but the number view- 
ers they reach minuscule compared 
what the networks would. 


Ideas 


There have been powerful 
moments conventions can remem 
ber. 1980, Ronald Reagan beat back 
the attempt make Gerald Ford both 
his vice presidential candidate and, 
they won, sort co-president. Things 
were carefully managed and quiet 
when George Bush was nominated 
1988, however, that the one unexpected 
moment, when chose Dan Quayle 
his vice presidential candidate (signif- 
icantly, the plane coming the con- 
vention, not the convention itself) led 
5,000 reporters with nothing 
make fools themselves, the process 
and, perhaps unfairly, the candidate. 
Generally speaking though, there prac- 
tically guarantee that there will 
news modern convention. 

about this. Here’s idea: 

ABC News proposes that the parties 
will take two nights discuss only seri- 
ous issues with serious political people 


and not actors (because, with all due 
respect for brave and inspiring man, 
Christopher Reeve had nothing 
with the real business that should have 
been going the Democratic con- 
vention 1996) then we, turn, will 
use least two hours prime time 
those nights for coverage. 

those two-hour minimum blocks 
will set the scene for our viewers and 
get out the way. will not interview 
people during speeches, nor will 
analyze unless news occurs. Within the 
time frame, will try carry speech- 
their conclusion. 

the parties are serious and the 
speeches have significance, Americans 
who have massively deserted viewing 
may return. they return, they might 
even vote bigger numbers. the par- 
ties are serious, also propose fight 
get the conventions out 
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ratings system. (The total viewership for 
all three networks combined for all the 
hours either the last Democratic 
Republican convention did not add 
The idea that 
fighting over the 
distribution almost audience 
absurd. 


one average episode 
should network 
The conventions should 
sitcom, and 
they should not subject the same 
measurement and comparison. 

This not easy 
news organization make, but some- 
thing has done see conven- 
tions can work better and ultimately 
increase public interest campaigns 
and elections. 


exercise democracy, not 


proposal for 


That leads second proposal. The 
parties and others have proposed that 
the networks should provide one- and 
two-minute free commercials the 
candidates the weeks leading 
Election Day. 

Our experience with State the Union 


rebuttals and the general prevalence 


ads and irrelevant issues leads 
believe that free ads would not differ 
content from the ones see now. 

ought something more sub- 
stantial. ABC News offers turn over 
one full hour, free, the candidates for 
total, open debate, one-on-one, with 
moderator except introduce 
them. This instead the current sys- 
tem reporters playing “Gotcha!” but 
can addition the current 
debate formats. 

There will incumbent the 
next presidential election. Neither side 
can argue the advantage office. 
will make such debate real debate 
available any that 
wishes carry it. 

hope the candidates will seriously 
consider the opportunity test each 
other, see their intellects action, 
get away from the pre-packaged 
and the spin control that into “debates” 
have known them. was good 
enough for Lincoln and Douglas, ought 
good enough for us. 

Our national interest politics 
dangerously low. These things may not 
raise it. But television must help where 
can. Because television and politics 
are intertwined, the politicians and 
their handlers have begun think 
themselves producers commercials 
and mini-dramas. But they are not suc- 
ceeding. re-think television, 
ought re-think the way politics gets 
television. ought give serious- 
ness 


broadcaster 


answers 
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marks for manipulation. Things have 
even reached the point that, for exam- 


ple, reporters covering seek out 


the spin doctors they can get lot 


and totally 
quotes for their stories. It’s embarrass- 
ing see reporters clustered around 
some flack asking spoon-fed pap. 

Sometimes the readiness swallow 
spin can more important than 
judging debate. The reporting the 
last two important contests the New 
Hampshire 
makes the point. 

1992 all fell line behind Bill 
Clinton’s triumph that was 
‘the comeback kid” because had fin- 


meanit ngless 


rimaries 


ant cry 


New Hampshire even 
after all the controversy over Gennifer 
Flowers and his history avoiding the 
draft. The story did not pursue was 
the pattern Clinton’s self-indulgence 


ished second 


suggested these controversies and 
later made clear everyone 
after had spent full five year 
White House. 


but only 
the 


1996 focused our coverage 


the Republican primary the fact that 
Bob Dole had survived and effectively 
rivals Lamar 
Alexander and Steve Forbes even run- 
ning behind Pat Buchanan. What 
failed examine adequately this case 
was how weak Dole showed 

New Hampshire. had the sup- 
the party regulars but one 
else, perhaps because had nothing 


such 


mself 


Too much political reporting both 


superficial When 
George Bush made his first foray 
into New Hampshire last summer, 


caused the equivalent press riot, 
reporters and television crews 
from all over the world covering spec- 
tacle they were creating themselves 
being there. The same thing happened 


scores of 


with Hillary Rodham Clinton’s “listen- 
ing tour” upstate New York. 


Columnists like myself also turn 
observe and stroke our chins thought- 
fully are gaining some special 
insight watching Bush give speech. 
Baloney. 

Most those covering these “events” 
don’t have source the state. When 
Bush appeared prep school outside 
Manchester, watched several well- 


known Republican activists walk past 
the press corps unrecognized all but 
The Boston Globe and The Union 
Leader, most those covering the story 
were. 

much fun 
There was time when they felt 


know where the 
The candidates are not 
either. 
dinner few jars 
with reporter. Everyone understood 
what was off the record and what wasn’t 
was possible come know the can- 
didates little better and describe 
them than two 
dimensions. many politicians fear, 
with valid reason, that they cannot trust 
reporters because are all going take 


the cheap shot the opportunity arises 


comfortable having 


readers more 


NI ax 
INOW 


for lift ourselves out the pack. 
remember going dinner with 
1 
candidate Ronald Reagan his home 


Los Angeles 1979 and being star- 


tled some the outlan 

said over the things that 
might have made 
employer the time, The Wash- 
ington Star. sugge for instance, 
that omme’s attack 
President Gerald 1975 might 
pathy vote” when Reagan was challeng- 
ing Ford for the Republican nomina 
tion. gods. 

But had understood from the 

that the dinner was off the record. 


dish things 
} 


yne stories for 


Squeaky 


outset 


The Reagan handlers got show 
was more complex than was being 
the hope that would 
reflected copy. gair 
come know the candidate better. 
But was off the record, 
report the candidate’s indiscreet flights 
imagination. 

ran into colleague-competitor 
similar vintage and began com- 
plain each other about the quality 
American politics today. had kid 
coming out school, friend said, 
would never advise him follow his 


ned chance 


| 


ucille’s Kitchen soul food restau- 
north Minneapolis, the polit- 
ical hub poor African-American 
neighborhood. Crookston farm 
town 8,500 northwestern 
Minnesota, world away from 
seemed. June 11, 1998, five 
months before Jesse Ventura was elected 
governor, the two worlds connected 
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homes. The Lucille’s crowd challenged 
that overly simplistic and the folks 
Crookston agreed, saying the ravages 
the farm crisis made them realize they 
could learn lot from their “brothers and 
sisters” about dealing with eco- 
nomic injustice. 

The Polycom, marriage the 
speakerphone and video camera, made 


Come 


around the state, and Minnesotans 
found themselves talking politics and 
public policy long distance, but face 
face, without leaving the comfort 
their neighborhoods. 
experimented with interactive video 
technology during the 1996 election, 
but last year was the first time was 
used extensively cover campaign. 


through new approach campaign 
coverage. During statewide forum 
welfare and poverty organized the 
Minneapolis Star Tribune and KTCA 
public television part their coverage 
the governor’s race, the regulars 
Lucille’s and the farmers Crookston 
bonded through debate over the causes 
poverty. Someone another location 
(the forum linked four communities 
around the state) blamed single-parent 


the exchange 


debate into people 


New Approaches 
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not civic journalism,” says polit- 
ical editor Schwartz. “The phi- 
losophy this paper, going back long can remember, has 
been that need messenger between the voters and the 
candidates. lot that influence” 

Jan Schaffer, director The Pew Center for Civic Journalism, 
applauds Broder the “classic example” reporter who mines 
voters and produces meaningful coverage. “It’s not that ignores 
the horse race, but acknowledges that only part the 
Schaffer says the goals projects like “Your Voice, Your 
Vote” and The Washington Post’s voter project are essentially the 
same. “The baseline goal civic journalism has always been 
create coverage that was meaningful readers.” 


the governor’s race was winding down last year 
Minnesota, Rick Berke, the national political correspondent 
for The New York Times, was asked C-SPAN about Jesse 
Ventura’s candidacy. can tell you, somewhat embarrassingly, 
that was very dismissive,” Berke says now, with year’s worth 
hindsight. learned lesson and now think are 
the lookout more than ever for the unexpected.” 

Berke wasn’t alone. Ventura’s victory caught the press sur- 
prise, and the fallout reverberating Campaign 2000. think 
all need careful about making assumptions who the 
nominees will be,” Berke told “It looks good for Bush now, but 
it’s early. The voters engaged yet and you have leave room 
this thing for the voters. That’s who it’s about, after all.” 

This campaign season reporters are determined listen the 
voters, including the so-called disenfranchised voters. “That’s 


possibl 
ple see and see 
the Polycom can help bring the political 
lives. “It takes out 
the realm the great thinkers and 
brings down the level real peo- 
ple,” says Bill Hanley, executive vice pres- 
ident for content Twin Cities Public 
Television, which operates KTCA. 
During the 1998 
planted four the $10,000 devices 


allowing peo- 


KTCA and the Star Tribune are explor- 
ing the possibility replicating the 
forums national level for 
Campaign 2000. 

The technology also helping 
reporters make some new connections. 
“In this business tend write about 
people isolation,” says Larry Werner, 
editor the Star Tribune. “This 
technology allows see similarities 
never seen 


campaign, KTCA 


story want,’ says Mary Martin, CBS’s senior producer for 
ical coverage. “The people who elected Jesse Ventura are not the 
usual suspects. They were new voters and they are looking for 
way get engaged. the Iowa straw poll, Elizabeth Dole asked 
how many the audience were first-timers, and about half the 
people the room raised their hands.” USA Today’s politics edi- 
tor, Gwen Flanders, says the young voters Ventura attracted with 
his cybercampaign are the same ones her paper wants win over 
readers. don’t have answer for you yet” about how reach 
them, she says, “but something are thinking about. And 
are hoping for synergy between our print version and online 
version draw these readers and get them interested.” 

Minnesota, the lessons are more sharply defined. The St. 
Paul Pioneer Press rethinking its polling methods. “We used 
sort for likely voters,” says senior political editor Kate Parry. 
“But that means sorted out the very voters who put Jesse 
office.” the Minneapolis Star Tribune, the goal get 
wider range perspectives into the paper. Read: Jesse voters. 
“We want more sensitive the issues that these groups 
consider says national editor Roger Buoen. 
Strategies being considered include putting together focus 
group Ventura supporters and meeting with them periodi- 
cally over the coming year get their take the campaign. 
The Star Tribune also critiquing free, well paid, media 
coverage the current campaign. There sense that the 
media missed the boat the Ventura election because 
were, usual, focused the major candidates,” Buoen says. 


NSTOP NEWS 


Wednesday, August 18, Paul Duggan, Austin bureau 
chief for The Washington Post, had filed his story George 
Bush’s testy refusal press conference that afternoon answer 
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actually 


Eleanor Clift 
Contributing editor, Newsweek 


but when pulled virtually dead even 
with Gore New Han early 
September, was treated surprise. 


Annotate each candidate’s speech. Tell 
the reader what’s real and what’s 
rhetoric, what came from focus 
group and what came from the candi- 


Matthew Cooper 


Washington correspondent, Time 


Get off the plane. You can’t ignore the 
road show, but good question ask 
is, standing around with fifty 
Almost always the answer no. 


E.J. Dionne 


Columnist, Washington Post 


Gwen 


Senior correspondent 


Jim Lehrer 


Resist the urge 
investigative reporting ideas. 

Take what politicians say and the 

public arena seriously take 

Examine the underlying implications 
their ideas and proposals, and how 
things they say election time square 
with what they’ done the past. 


away. 


Donald Trump 


ing fantasy: 


Elizabeth Drew 


Author President, Freed 


Make clear polls are ephemeral 
phenomenon, and very shaky pre- 
dictors. Excessive emphasis 


message. 


fascinating 
sometimes that right people have said are important. 
the meantime, let 
and Warren Beatty tell 
what the news is. Use news smarts. 
Don't afraid ask son purs- 


‘Are you joking? Woodruff 


un-informs the 
example, was clear early that Bill 


ne | 

words. What promises will Writer 

Which ones are made broken? 

Have the 


best reporters play historian. 
Imagine themselves 


Based what know now, 


likely interesting important 


relieve boredom. Polit 


Peter Prichard 

Forum 

Give candidates few minutes each 
evening new scast deliver unedit- 
They could organized 


Ideas for Better Coverage 


era fifteen-second sound bites, let- 


public. For 


ffective anti-Gore, ting candidates talk little longer 
would serve the public well. 
Jay Rosen 
Journalism professor 
Redefine horse race include the 
struggle beyond poll and 


TT ] 
votes. The money race. The 


2050, and answer this question: the drive make campaigning gen- 


what uinely interactive?) The race learn 


more about the country they want 


about this election fifty years from now? lead. Give candidates grades all 


these races. Publish charts and graphs 


that show what’s happening. 


NewsHour with 


+ 


Hedrick Smith 


Author 
ics often unfolds Print detailed issue positions 
dramatic way, but talking entire page issues 


every week the campaign. This 
that issues covered once have 


been covered nonsense. 


enior anchor, CNN 


news should provide thorough and 
repeated examinations each candi- 
date’s record, public and private. not 
wait until are 


candidates expend the resources. 


down to two or 


questions about alleged cocaine use. P.M. that evening 
Duggan’s colleague, Post reporter Dan Balz, was kicked back his 
home Maryland, Brian Williams run through 
day’s headlines MSNBC. That’s when the brave new world 
twenty-four-hour news intruded. Turns out Bush had responded 
later, after the press conference Duggan covered, question 
about cocaine from Dallas Morning News reporter, and given 
more answer: cocaine, the candidate said, the last 
seven years. The Post had one traveling with Bush the time, 
MSNBC had not picked the Morning News story 
which first ran the newspaper’s Web site the Post might 
have been scooped. Instead, Balz alerted political editor Maralee 
Schwartz, found the Morning News story the Web, tracked 
down Bush spokeswoman Mindy Tucker Austin, and squeezed 
eleventh-hour rewrite Duggan’s story into Thursday’s 
paper. “It was all done about fifty minutes,” Balz says. 

Such life the age nonstop news. Since the last presidential 
race, MSNBC, Fox News, and explosion online media have 
joined CNN create beast need constant feeding. think 
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will look back this year the wave the future terms 


how cover campaigns, because the rise twenty- 
predicts Marty Ryan, executive producer Fox News 
First, nothing waits. The news cycle instantaneous and 
endless. Stories are updated hourly. The nightly newscast 
sometimes little more than summary the day’s most 
important and already covered events. Even New 
Times reporters are MSNBC night talki 
that will appear the paper the next day. 
Second, when story must freshened every hour can 
lead loss perspective and proportic on, snowballing into 
the Big Story. Fox News, for example, aired seventy-two hours 
Iowa straw poll coverage. After going live with the carnival 
atmosphere Ames all day Saturday, Fox ended with hour 
long, pre-results show, coverage the results themselves, then 
another hour-long post-results show. Their coverage rolled 
into Sunday morning, with candidate interviews Fox News 
Sunday and look who got boost and who got slammed. 
“The danger that the less significant gets magnified because 


about stories 


COVER STORY/CAMPAIGN 2000 


the vacuum that needs filled,” says Michael Tackett, the 


Chicago Tribune’s political must have our radar on. 
have willing say, don’t care they are talking 
about Fox, CNN, and MSNBC it’s not story 

some ways, the Monica Lewinsky story was the press’s 
boot camp for Campaign 2000. was the first national story 
where the power the Internet and nonstop news held sway. 
“That story taught everybody lesson caution,” says USA 
Gwen Flanders. “The pressure match, get ahead, 
respond, greater than ever, but think the debate over how 
handle all this will happening much more newsrooms 
this campaign than will ever evident print.” 

the wake the Lewinsky story CNN tightened its system 
“circuit-breakers” ensure that sensitive stories whether 
from its own correspondents picked from another news 
organization are thoroughly vetted before they the air. 
The impact this Campaign 2000 was seen the swarming 
coverage August the Bush-and-cocaine rumor. After asking 
Bush about the rumor the weekend the straw poll, 


CNN pulled back until responded press conference 


middle the following week. “It was issue says 
Tom Hannon, CNN’s political director. “There were rumors, but 
specific allegations. decided there was nothing report.” 

Still, the twenty-four-hour news channels are driving media 
coverage least some degree. think it’s little arrogant 
say are setting the media’s agenda,” says Fox News’s Ryan. 


P.M., A.M. And others will respond that.” 

Print clearly responding. “It’s not like the craziness 
impeachment where every news organization was driven what 
was CNN, MSNBC, and Fox midnight,” says the 
Schwartz. “But I’m home and see something that 
interesting, will call reporter chase it.” And the national 
papers are chasing, the regional papers are getting piece the 
action, too. Peter Bhatia, executive editor The Oregonian, says 
feels trickle-down effect. “This stuff pops around 
the clock and the national media feel compelled respond and 
then trickles down and everyone else.” 

The Chicago Tribune’s Tackett says that for him, the decision 
whether chase Big Story case-by-case. say it’s allegation 
about personal matter. might say we’re not doing anything with 
because there nothing there.” But stick with such decision 
these days, notes, got have some steel your spine.” 


1996, some million people got political news online. Today, 
the average monthly traffic just CNN’s Web sites 555 million 
page views, roughly six times what was November 1996. 
alone indicate the Internet will more player 

Campaign 2000. But sheer volume not the only way the Internet 
has emerged. The technology deepening the research capabilities 
not only journalists but also their readers and viewers. For 
example, the quality streaming video has improved significant- 
ly. Carin Dessauer, election director for CNN Interactive, says the 
network’s AllPolitics site will broadcast debates and other events 
live. C-SPAN has refined and expanded its Web site, creating 
comprehensive archive the candidates going back 
our Year the far campaign coverage concerned,” 
says Steve Scully, C-SPAN’s political editor and executive producer. 


With the help Virage, software company that developed way 


search video databases keyword, C-SPAN has created 
searchable video archive and marketing other news organi- 
zations. The Associated Press among the news organizations that 
will feature the archive its Web site. 

Rich Jaroslovsky, managing editor The Wall Street Journal 
Interactive Edition and president the Online News Association, 
says number online services are offering this kind packaged 
raw political material, and expects news organizations make 
use them. “It makes the system coverage more transparent, 
that readers can look the underlying documents and material 
and see how ended writing the story wrote.” 

The campaigns themselves have gone digital. Candidate sites 
are far more sophisticated than Campaigns use them 
organize, raise money, get out the vote, and get out the news. 
journalists must follow. The Washington Post launched its after- 
noon online edition, Extra, September. But even before 
Extra, Post political reporters were making good use the 
paper’s Web site. Dan Balz recounts story wrote July 


“ONE THE BIGGEST DIFFERENCES 
FROM THAT INTERACTIVE MEDIA 
ARE TAKEN SERIOUSLY THE 
CAMPAIGNS. THE CAMPAIGNS CALL 


MAKE SURE HAVE WHAT NEED.” 


But “if are chasing something, are chasing noon, 


anti-affirmative action activist Ward Connerly’s decision 
endorse Bush. “We were fundraiser for Bush San 
Francisco, and ran into Connerly the men’s room,” says. 
said, tell you paid $1,000 plate get 
Connerly told him was backing Bush, and Balz had story. 
Until then Bush had distanced himself from Connerly and the 
whole Proposition 209 lightning rod California. Balz’s only 
problem was space. called his paper and was told could 
have only five inches for the story. “So sent them five inches 
and wrote eighteen for the Web site,” says. 

The Post also just joined forces with Congressional Quarterly 
create what Mark Stencel, politics editor for Washingtonpost.com, 
calls “politics supersite.” “We will publishing their stuff along- 
side ours the Web site,” says Stencel. “So this allows have 
the best coverage House, Senate, and gubernatorial races well 
the national stuff the Post the new joint site, for exam- 
ple, readers will able enter their zip code and get information 
local races from who the incumbents are their voting 
records and interest-group ratings. The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, along with fellow Cox newspapers, launched new 
Web site Cox Campaign 2000 part the chain’s coordi- 
nated coverage effort. The site has major interactive component, 
including place for readers publish guest essays response 
the member papers’ political commentaries. “One the biggest 
differences from says CNN’s Dessauer, “is that interactive 
media are taken seriously the campaigns. The campaigns call 
make sure have what need.” 

The Chicago Tribune’s Tackett says the abundance and qual- 
ity information available this year cyberspace sharpen the 
accuracy standard. “If someone has question about quote 
something use from press conference, they can check 
against the actual text posted site,” says. “It 
puts more pressure get the context 
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political campaigns. Collins special assignment 


election-season column. She has been columnis 


Gail Collins and Joe Klein have two 


Newsday. She’s 
scene for The 


ers. wrote Primary Colo 


ing his seventh presidential campaign. CJR 


JOE KLEIN 
always hate myself after televi- 
sion. Whenever see myself feel 
like throwing pie face. tends 
distort and mess with even the smartest, 


most sensitive people know.” 


lot people still believed that the democ- 
ratic process worked just the way they saw 
the history books. And was useful 
tell them the other side. was fun tell 


the best possible journalistic perches from which observe the 
the op-ed page The New 
for the New 


rs, the novel inspired the 


edited the result. They met late September the 


want read about it. The challenge 


THE JOB get them think about all. 


KLEIN: started during the war years, 
changed. When started the Vietnam. was the same kind thing: 
the government criminal enter 
and our job, especially the alternative 
press Boston, was expose the crimi- 


nality. Happily, over time, reported 


York Times, 


News and the late New York 


writing twice-a- 
York Daily 


‘lein covers the 


lew Yorker. has also covered politics for Newsweek, New York magazine, and 


1992 presidential race. report- 


asked the two them meet and talk about covering politics, then 


ale Club 


politics, 
york City with senior editor 


ike Hoyt. 


GAIL COLLINS 


thank God for the New York senate 


campaign every day life. the 
best campaign the world, happens. 
Two people who could not beat anybody 


the world except possibly each other.” 


besides 


COLLINS: There are true gods, 


the false gods, Joe. 


KLEIN: Yeah. think 

the god complexity. also try leav- 
the pol litics with other things. really 
I hy ‘or he nle 
who get assigned the Dole bus for six 


months. For me, the best w ay to cover 


truest god 


rprise, 


them how really works behind the way past ideology. Covering busing 
scenes. Now, they all know that the emper- Boston was big breakthrough for me, 


has clothes they even because coul dn’t find any black people 


politics was not cover sometimes, 
out and learn the rest the world. 
And then when you get back politics, 


believe that the emperor has stitch his 
closet. it’s not necessary debunk for 
them. already over-debunked 
themselves. The challenge now make 


you see within the context the real 
things that politicians are the 
attending to. 


COLLINS 


clear that life was lot more com- 
plex than ideology. From that point on, 

| 


learned love reporting and shun false sort positive about 


interesting, because people don’t really gods. what’s going politics right now, 
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Conversation 


and our coverage politics. The thing 
that’s really hard find good side 
what’s happening with TV. 


KLEIN: Gail, that’s like saying real- 
great shape except for that cancer 


that’s metastasizing. Print the rear 


the bus. People get their news from 
television. 


COLLINS: That’s true. are now 
doing all the reporting for TV, basically. 
But just think the idea that you hear 
much that the print side just cover- 
ing the race and not covering the issues 
that’s just absolutely not true. 


THE PACK 


KLEIN: I’m two minds about this. 
remember you and were both sitting 
the press section the Iowa straw poll. 
And looked down the rows and saw 
great many close friends. And really 
excellent political reporters. But, when 
you aggregate when you strip away 
our individuality and create this grea 
mass cameras and microphones and 
that are staring the candi- 
dates the face and influencing the 
campaign think have become 
kind mindless and destructive force 
the And say that acknowledging 
the fact that issues are covered. 

fact CNN, every time one 
these guys gives substantive policy 
speech, CNN broadcasts the speech live. 
Free time for substance it’s good 
thing. But after the speech the analysis 
usually is, “why was giving this speech 
politically,” and “how this going posi- 
tion him her?” 

And number two, whenever there’s 
one these little scandal frissons like 


Pat Buchanan’s telltale sentence his 
book then, all sudden, become 
this tremendous force, like tidal wave. 
And individuals can’t control that, 
and our editors can’t even control it. 

I’ve been trying figure out just why 
was that could love many people 
the business, and hate the business occa- 
the impact television and the intensity 
it, and the quickness it. don’t know 
you feel this way, but always hate 
myself after I’m television. Whenever 
see myself feel like throwing 
pie face. tends distort and 
mess with even the smartest, most sensi- 
tive people know. And then there are 
whole bunch people who aren’t that 
smart and sensitive. You have oversim- 
plify. Cleverness rewarded. Snottiness 
rewarded. 


COLLINS: Yelling each other 


rewarded. 


KLEIN: Cynicism rewarded. And cyn- 
icism the easy default position in. 
not going get taken the 
cleaners your bosses your col- 
leagues cynical about politi- 
cian. Cynicism what passes for insight 
among the mediocre. And what you 
were saying before, Gail, absolutely 
true. Our job now not just make 
interesting, but try and convey the 
public the rather bizarre notion that 
there are people substance involved 
politics, that there are honorable people 
involved politics. 


THE VOTERS 


COLLINS: Well, used that the 
public believed that the other party was 


all full crooks and evil people, but that 
their own party was full good, honest, 
fine politicians. The biggest thing that’s 
happened has been the falling apart 
parties. That’s changed the way the public 
perceives the politicians, and the way 
cover politicians. The voter used know 
Republican. that going the polls was 
sort celebration and affirmation 
his her identity part this group. 

voting this very individualistic 
thing, then it’s much greater burden 
than used be. It’s the difference 
between rooting for team and trying 
figure out who every single player is, and 
judging them al! individually. 


KLEIN: Another thing that we’re seeing 
now that there aren’t any huge ideo- 
logical considerations divide folks. 


COLLINS: People get into politics when 
they feel that got something big 
stake. can remember, whole 
lifetime, only three four elections 
which the public was deeply engaged. 
And was one those elections. 
Everybody thinks was all about 
Gennifer Flowers. But wasn’t. People 
were really engaged with questions 
about the debt and what going 
about health care, and that kind 
stuff. was very serious election. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


KLEIN: The 1992 campaign was one 
the best ever covered. And that’s why 
it’s kind interesting that this one has 
been substantive far. going 
have serious debates about health care 
policy and about Social Security. 


COLLINS: It’s also hard cover, until the 
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2000 


COLLINS: I’m sort positive about 
going politics right now, and our coverage 
politics. The thing that’s really hard find 


good side happening with TV. 


each other on. 
them- 
issuing policy 
statem it’s hard get people roused. 

There’s one inter thing that’s 
been happening that didn’t anticipate 
that’s the factor the gender gap. 
People have gotten aware the gender 
gap and desirous tapping that 
soccer mom vote. There are lot fabu- 
lous things about the way women look 
elections, but one them that they 
don’t like conflict. They like everybody 
seem able work together very 
collegial way. And that makes for really, 
really boring campaign rhetoric. 


candidates start taking 


selves valking around 


KLEIN: Let’s face it. What seeing 
campaigns that are entirely focus-grouped 
and market-tested. allowed consul- 
tants give these lobotomies 
personality lobotomies. The press part 
that operation. We're all the 
interesting people out town. 


COLLINS: don’t know that that’s 
entirely true. John McCain would 
utterly ignored the world weren’t 
for the fact that the press enchant- 
the fact that he’s sort normal 
guy and that has edge, and that 
express it. Every year, the press falls 
love with one these guys with 
edge, and then the public rejects him. 


KLEIN: It’s not just edge. remember 
being enamored Bruce Babbitt 
1988. had edges all. The reason 
that liked him was that was dealing 
substantively with issues that lot the 
others event touch. 


COLLINS: He’s also perceived nor- 
mal human being. 
KLEIN: Yeah, normal terrific, and 
quirky even better, think. 

idea president with character 
was guy who wrecked his marriage 


cheating his wife, drank pitcher 


martinis every night, cheated poker, lied 
his staff, sicced the IRS his enemies, 
lied the American people about basic 
issues about war and peace and 
grandfather voted for him four times. 
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Franklin Roosevelt. kind think that 


these great ones are like great 


meat there’s fat and there’ 
marbleized. You the great 
strengths without great weaknesses well. 

And it’s us, the press, report 
the weaknesses, but not the self-right- 
eous, and pompous, and condemnatory 


way that 


THE TONE 
COLLINS: 


sell the American people this time 


sort celel 


- > 
brates the idea that every- 


body However think you can 
that 


that everybody 


great. 


celebrate the idea good 
process, and 
moments. 


talk about the 
which the 


lowa straw poll 


most ridiculous process. 


loved all those people out there with their 


kids, bouncing around, and standing 
line for their chili, and wearing 

tee shirts for whatever candidate they 

wanted. And was nice, and they were 
having good time. And they actually 
stayed listened the speeches, which 
were, unfortunately, terrible. celebrate 
the fact that this really nifty 
when you get right down it, okay. 


KLEIN: But Gail, when I’ve been criti- 
cized for journalism other 
journalists 
unduly 


because was unduly negative. 


it’s been because was 


positive about somebody, not 


THE FUTURE 


COLLINS: The local papers are generally 
regional papers, they don’t cover the 
inner workings town way that 
would let the people the town feel like 
they involved citizens. I’m 
really hoping that the Internet’s going 
make huge difference. Once they figure 
out how make that sucker take 
tisements work, you could take 
four people and Web site, and 
newspaper for any town America. And 
I’m sure that people who live that town 


were really 


adver- 


never going able 


their little 


KLEIN: Gail, that’s like saying 


really 


great shape except for that cancer that’s 
metastasizing. Print the rear the bus. 


get their news from television. 


would read and interested it. 


where hope journalism going. 
true that younger people are not 
reading newspapers very 
they’re watching 
getting much 
expensive 


news because news 


TV, it’s not cost-produc- 
T 


tive. But Internet they figure 
out how think it’s the most 
exciting thing. 


THE POLITICIANS 
COLLINS: 


Senate campaign every day life. 


ani he New Yori 
ank God for the New York 


That’s the best campaign the world, 


happens. Two people who could not 


] 
beat anybody the world except possi- 


bly each other. It’s wonderful. 


KLEIN: Mrs. Clinton more mys- 
tery because seen her 
candidate yet. from the 
candidates who were their hig 

student government’s president, 
ried their high school sweethearts, 
then did nothin 

ambitious. The more fun the better. 


need more that, 


God save 

h school 
mar- 


>} e in their ive pt 
ise 1n thelr IVES CXCe} 


>ctule mar 

yre styie, More 

yer sali ty if nolitic F wer ne nle 
personality IN ewer peopl 

who will not say anything unless has 

been passed through focus group and 


a plato on of consultants. 


COLLINS: 
conservative, very 
government kind guy Cincinnati, 
Ohio. But he’s got picture 
James Michael Curley, 
into Boston, guess, 
the Army, and who just adored. 
much more interesting than any 


ever had Ohio. 


ther Reniuhlican 
ther 1S a nKepudiican, 


] -lean 
middle- ciass clean- 


1S office 
who ran 


when was 


was 
politician 
KLEIN: 


see politics done elegantly, 


see done well, the grandest kind 
theater. It’s what live for, think. 
thought that this would just com- 
pletely, processed-cheese sort process, 
out there doing it. live 
for the next moment when see politi- 
cian something great and unexpect- 
ed, and inspiring. And I’ve seen hap- 
pen, time and time again. 
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COMMITTEE PROTECT 
JOURNALISTS 
NINTH ANNUAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS FREEDOM AWARDS 


BENEFIT DINNER 


CPJ honors these courageous journalists, who championing press freedom their own 
nations advance the rights journalists around the world: 
Jesus Joel Diaz Hernandez, who serving four-year prison sentence Cuba 

for starting independent news agency; 
Baton Haxhiu, editor leading independent newspaper, Koha Ditore, 
which continued publish from exile after eluding Serbian police; 
Jugnu Mohsin and Najam Sethi, publisher and editor The Friday 
Lahore, Pakistan. Last spring Sethi was beaten, abducted and jailed after the paper pub- 
lished charges government corruption; 
Maria Cristina Caballero, reporter for Colombia's Semana, who received frequent 
death threats result her work covering the country’s escalating civil war. 


CPJ also honors CBS “60 Minutes” Executive Producer Don Hewitt with the Burton 
Benjamin Memorial Award for lifetime distinguished achievement the cause press 


freedom. 


For further information and purchase tables and tickets, please contact the CPJ develop- 
ment office (212) 465-9344, ext. 113, (212) 279-FREE. 


Tuesday, November 23, 1999, 6:30 p.m. 
Grand Ballroom, the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


Benefit Chairman: Norman Pearlstine, Editor-in-Chief Time Inc. Vice-chairmen: former talk 
show host Phil Donahue, The Coca-Cola Company Chairman and CEO Douglas Ivester, and 
Freedom Forum Chairman and CEO Charles Overby. 
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Almost everybody know dead already, 
but long they keep moving around, 

hardly anybody notices. 
San Francisco Chronicle columnist 
Herb Caen, December 1985 


PETER KING 


has not been easy for San 
Francisco, letting Herb 
Caen. His manual typewriter 
the “loyal Royal,” the columnist 
case the lobby the 
San Francisco Chronicle, the newspaper 
where for something like sixty years, 
minus term the rival Examiner, 
Caen rapped out deceptively well- 
written, daily ramble gossip, one-lin- 
ers, news tips, biting asides, “sightems,” 
and melancholic Valentines his 
Two-and-a-half years after the 
columnist’s death, readers still track 
down longtime Caen assistant Carole 
Vernier retirement pass along 
Says Vernier: “My home num- 
ber listed, they will call and 
say something like, just heard the 
greatest joke the world, and it’s sad 
there place put it. would have 
been the perfect Herb Caen item.” 
And the Chronicle’s editorial 
page, the letters column, popular 
rhetorical thrust has emerged: “Herb 
must rolling over his 
Letter writers have invoked Caen’s 
spirit argue matters ranging from 
Monica Lewinsky, freeway construc- 
tion, what with giant, artifi- 
cial dog’s head that adorned the 
Doggie Diner. The announcement last 
August that the Chronicle would 
sold the Hearst Corp., owner the 
Examiner, produced several such refer- 
ences: “If Herb wasn’t already dead,” 
declared one correspondent, “this 
would probably it.” 
Caen’s posthumous staying power 
probably could have been predicted. 
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Herb Caen his Day: Heaven “ain’t bad, but ain’t San Francisco.” 


Years before his death even, the 
Chronicle was running reprises his 
earlier columns. And late spring 
day 1996 season which Caen, 
blur moments, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday, received special 
Pulitzer Prize, married his longtime 
girlfriend, and revealed print that 
had inoperable cancer San 
Franciscans demonstrated the depth 
their devotion when they converged 
the waterfront the tens thousands 
celebrate Herb Caen Day. 

Looking frail, but still crowned 
snappy brown fedora, Caen shared the 
stage with celebrities Walter Cronkite, 
Willie Mays, Robin Williams and told 
joke about San Franciscan who dies, 
goes heaven and observes: “It 
bad, but San Francisco.” Hearing 
this, the crowd seemed unsure how 
respond, painful was the subtext. 
There were few chuckles, but many 
people simply lowered their heads, 


prayer. And when Caen died 
February 1997, his readers 


turned out the thousands mourn. 


For days the Chronicle pages dripped 
with grief and tribute, some more 


than little maudlin: 


FOG RUSSIAN HILL 


Lack rom the theater ad thoro 
coming back from the theater, and there 


This time transition for San 
Francisco newspapers. Last summer, 
after 134 years family control, the 
480,000-circulation Chronicle the 
self-proclaimed “Voice the West” 


§ 
4 
q 
was, Herb, block away, walking 
down Vallejo and Jones, the fog obscured 
q 1 our view, and he was gone 4 
q ur view, and ne was gone. 
drippy nights, when the foghorn 
blows, can feel Herb rolling a.m., 
walking the top Russian Hill. Herb 
here. The shadow knows 


Specialist course 
for 


October 2000-May 2001 


Call for applications 
Seminars, lectures, reporting assignments. 


Comprehensive eight-month course 

choice three shorter courses: 

months European Union 
and European countries 

months single major 
European topic 

—two months specific subjects: 
industry, environment, culture etc. 


Application deadline: January 
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Beaten up by the Saints, 
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was placed the market. The Hearst 
Corp. agreed purchase the paper for 
reported price $660 million, and 
announced that its 114,000-circulation 
Examiner “The Monarch the 
Dailies” was for sale. Should viable 
offer emerge, and most industry analysts 
doubted one would, the afternoon paper 
would killed, its staff absorbed into 
the Chronicle, and the thirty-five-year- 
old joint operating agreement between 
the two papers terminated. 

These major strokes fell rapid 
order. What followed, from August 
through October, was strange, foggy 
period uncertainty. was said Hearst 
executives had been advised counsel 
keep mum about any merger plans 
until all possible Examiner offers had 
been fully explored. this twilight time, 
ask working editors either publica- 
tion which paper exactly had eaten the 
other was elicit shoulder shrugs. 
Nobody knew. Would Examiner man- 
agement move over, top bottom and, 
one editor put it, “Examiner-ize the 
Chronicle?” Was the Examiner staff 
peril being lost the shuffle? 

any were the theories and 

rumors. Few were the facts. 

Still the papers plugged away. 
Sometimes, seemed though 
audition was under way ambitious 
projects were published, new columns 
and sections launched. The problem, 
said Chronicle editor, that “we don’t 
know who are auditioning for. 
also know the game rigged 
going in. Who knows?” 

From these shadows, familiar phan- 
tom would emerge The Newspaper 
that San Francisco Deserves. This myth- 
ical newspaper has haunted the city for 
decades. “Why can’t San Francisco get 
the newspaper deserves?” the nation’s 
editors will ask whenever they convene 
Nob Hill, which, understandably 
enough, quite often. Many San 
Franciscans, too, also play the parlor 
game: Why, they will ask, they linger 
over late lunches, can’t this great city 
ours produce, say, Boston Globe, 
Washington Post? 


Even Higher ‘Once and Again’ 
fashion, Why ABCs romantic ama 
music to rack up 
billion-dollar sales O'Malle ey’ isn’t < 
» DATEBOOK, PAGE G6 » DATEBOOK, PAGE GI 


Weekly cover piece articulated 
this hope. The headline was CHANCE 
FOR RESPECT?, and contained within the 
article was quote from Orville Schell, 
dean the journalism school the 
University California, Berkeley: “This 
the moment truth. San Francisco 
has extraordinary opportunity 
acquire paper par with other great 
cosmopolitan cities like Los Angeles, 
New York, Boston, Washington 

Implicit such analysis, course, 
the subjective conviction that San 
Francisco newspapers have been off the 
mark, poor match for great city. 
Maybe this so, but the point certainly 
can argued. too simplistic sug- 
gest, for instance, that one reason San 
Francisco has not produced Boston 
Globe, say, Washington Post 
because San Francisco not Boston, 
not Washington? possible San 
Francisco already has the newspaper 
newspapers, counting the Examiner 
deserves? 

Consider this lingering Caen. 
“The shadow knows,” was one his 
favorite item sign-offs, and would 
seem that Caen, indeed, did know 
something something editors across 
the land today spend endless hours 
searching for from behind the one-way 
mirrors focus groups. knew his 
audience and city least the 
elliptic universe. Chronicle editor 
once observed: “San Francisco con- 
cept. idea, legend, myth, and 
Herb Caen the prophet, the high 
priest the mystique.” 

Caen also was one the last links, 
and certainly the most prominent, 
the zany days, period 
which ran, roughly, from the 1950s 
the early 1970s. This was the Chronicle 
the front page exposés bad coffee 
GREAT CITY’S PEOPLE FORCED 
DRINK SWILL, moaned one headline. This 
was the Chronicle Count Marco, 
hairdresser paid rant about women, 
the crusades against animal nudity. 
This also was, interestingly enough, the 
Chronicle that vaulted ahead com- 
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petitive market dominate San 
appears me, someone who has reg- 
ularly read the paper for the last twenty- 
Chronicle, and San Francisco the intelligent viewe offe lit 
general, are peppered, again and again, ‘Once and Again’ Tim sticks with lineup 
with the same descriptive words 
provincial, loopy, light, eccentric, byasyndicate promoting Peoria, Illinois, editorialist did 1978 
parochial. (For the Examiner, meanwhile, new feature: weather report, Jonestown and the city hall mur- 
are reserved the expressions faint “for people who were drunk slept “If any place has earned reputa- 
praise all afternoon papers: The editor’s response? “Send for kookism, for climate divorced 
feisty and, always, scrappy.) out the San Francisco Chronicle—they from reality, would seem 
San Francisco editor need it.” The line was received California. And any city has earned its 
always having say you are serious. joke journalists. Hollywood, though, reputation Capital 
“The only late-breaking ‘recipe’ tends shoot for the thickest swath Kookism, San 
recall the front-page the and the barb just likely was San Francisco doubt does have its 
editor William German felt not just the newspaper, but peculiarities rough-hewn eccentric- 
obliged write last August the city itself. ity that dates back the Gold Rush 
New York Times piece, “was there Francisco has long fascinated, days. And the city is, well, different, 
save lives. One our recent investigative titillated and sometimes appalled follow that its newspapers 
projects about the safety hypodermic the rest the country. When they were doing their job would 
needles resulted changes happen San Francisco different well? Caen raised this point 
federal laws. The series was finalist for that matter, anywhere California often, sometimes ith hint defen- 
the Pulitzer Prize.” they are held parables, peeking through the prose: 
The most enduring bit criticism High about the consequences 
Hollywood invention. All the await those who frolic too long “Trivia trivia,” wrote 1980, “no 
President’s Men, the Ben Bradlee golden sun, who drink and sleep all matter how thin you slice fine you 
THE SCHOOL JOURNALISM THE 
proud announce the eleventh annual 
ANNENBERG 
SELDEN RING AWARD $25,000 FOR 
COMMUNICATION INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING EXCELLENCE 
ELIGIBILITY: Reporters working for United States newspaper, magazine wire service 
who have benefited humanity their work investigative reporting which has informed the 
public about major problems, difficulties corruption our society and has resulted 
positive, corrective action. 
The winner, who must full-time reporter freelance writer for American general 
circulation newspaper, magazine wire service, will spend one week USC visiting 
professor investigative journalism. The nominations must for work published during 
1999. Provide detailed explanation the nominated work, describing how 
was accomplished and under what circumstances, including any obstacles hurdles 
had overcome. Nominations must received January 14, 2000. 
For further information about application requirements, contact the USC School Journalism, ASC 
325, University Southern California, Los Angeles, 90089-0281, call (213) 740-3914. 
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Arthur Burns 
Fellowship Program 


Spend two months Germany 
German news organization. 


Travel expenses and 
stipend are provided. 


Open print and broad- 
cast journalists aged 
35. 


Fellowship runs from 
August September 2000. 


Application 


March 2000 
For more information, contact: 
International Center for Journalists 
1616 St., N.W. Third Floor 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 737-3700 fax: (202) 737-053 
e-mail: burns@icfj.org 


Frank Batten Fellowships 


Darden Graduate School 
Business Administration 
University Virginia 


For full-time employees the 
news media earn ina 
full-time, two-year program. 

Must have three years 
experience, U.S. citizens, meet 
all requirements entering 
M.B.A. student including Graduate 
Management Admissions Test, and 
intend pursue careers media 
management. 


Three Batten Fellowships can 
awarded annually. Tuition, fees 
and stipend for living expenses 
provided. 

For more information: 

Director Financial Aid 

The Darden School 

University Virginia 

P.O. Box 6550 

Charlottesville, 22906-6550 
1-800-UVA 804-924-4784 
darden@virginia.edu 


DARDEN 


that believe the real news the world 
comes anywhere near the front page the 
six news. The real news happens out 
there somewhere, usually behind locked 
doors bug-proofed room, and eventual- 
makes the headlines when too late 

“San Francisco city that lends itself 
nicely trivia. Parks built sand, monu- 
ments dedicated firehouse groupies, hills 
named Russian for easily discernible rea- 
Why did our most distinguished 
architect, Willis Polk, have this irresistible 
desire stand his head public? 
From what floor the Mark Hopkins did 
George Vanderbilt throw himself death, 
and why, and who remarked the Mark’s 
owner, ‘Your scion fell down’? This heavy 
trivia, opposed light news alleged 


front page significance.” 


personal digression: took awhile 
appreciate Caen particular and the 
Chronicle general. arrived the city 
the mid-1970s, straight from Fresno, 
all dust and ambition. After brief stint 
with The Associated Press where 
clipboard memo warned never put any 
Caen item the wire without indepen- 
dently verifying its accuracy moved 
the Examiner. There, reporters were 
programmed despise the Chronicle. 

Caen referred Brand Ex. 
returned fire with references the 
morning “Comical.” Feisty and, yes, 
scrappy, rejoiced over every scoop 
not that they mattered the larger 
scheme. With the JOA, the fix was in. 
The structure the arrangement dictat- 
the outcome the Examiner, how- 
ever glorious its journalism, was stunt- 
creature. The only reason the 
Examiner allowed exist, critic wit- 
tily explained early on, because 
the Chronicle wants rerun its ads 
the afternoon. This might not have been 
technically accurate, but certainly cap- 
tured the spirit things. 
was the feel laboratory 

work the enterprise and, 
strangely enough, this could 

liberating. The upside the pact was that 
the Examiner was allowed build far 
bigger staff and budget than its circula- 
tion, free market, would support. 
From city hall Central America, armies 
Examiner reporters were dispatched 
dig and write. 1980, still green 
sapling, was sent across the country for 
year explore the mood America 
found wary, but hopeful). 

Only after departed the Examiner 
the early 1980s did begin reconsider the 


Chronicle, suspect that maybe, like Caen, 
did, its own peculiar way, fit the city. 
One day last June did something never 
would have considered Examiner 
reporter: took Chronicle reporter 
lunch. Carl Nolte, sixty-six years old, 
native San Franciscan and thirty-eight-year 
Chronicle veteran, was not the most 
chipper moods: the Chronicle that day 
was reporting that the paper was for sale. 

Nolte saw this development the 
context changes within the city itself: 
turning into branch city, chain 
city, one big Home Depot,” growled. 
“Look what has happened the past 
five years: Bank America taken over 
some bank Charlotte; Pac Bell con- 
trolled some Texas outfit; the 
Emporium killed its 100th birthday 
This city was major city, headquarters 
city, and now it’s turning into tourist 
city. Tourism sort industrial pollu- 
The cable cars have become 
Disneyland ride, carrying yahoos 
Fisherman’s Wharf, where the trucks back 
up, not pick fish, but deliver it.” 

And on. 

Caen, too, had understood San 
Francisco was changing. tended 
write about the old money crowd, and 
long before died there already was 
much new money seeping into the city. 
Economic power was shifting south, 
down the peninsula, San Jose and 
Silicon Valley. terms readers, the 
suburbs had become the primary battle- 
ground for San Francisco Bay Area 
newspapers, and Caen suburbs were 
only for tweaking. 

October 1988, column, wrote: 
“The first novel written Herbert Gold 
anyway the first one read was 
called The Man Who Was Not With It. 
catchy little title. Today, that man, 
trapped invention place that 
may have been mythical 
Atlantis, this case, Pacificus.” 

Now, course, Caen gone, give 
take fog-shrouded sightem two. His 
passing marked the end something 
more than beloved columnist, even 
newspaper era. was, remember, the 
high priest the idea, the idea city 
itself. And now, the city changes, too 
will its newspapers newspaper. 
Perhaps this will the moment for The 
Newspaper San Francisco Deserves. And, 
perhaps not. Only the shadow 


Peter King has worked the San Francisco 
Examiner and the Los Angeles Times. 
writes column California for the Bee news- 
papers Sacramento, Fresno, and Modesto. 
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$5,000 monthly stipend, 


perspectives, nurture intellectual growth, and 
Michigan Fellowship frees you explore the 
University Michigan. Leading academics 
give seminars and discuss issues. Past 


speakers have included Mike Wallace, 
Charles Gibson, Barbara Ehrenreich, 
Michael Moore, Catharine MacKinnon, new career the horizon. Housing easy and 
Clarence Page, Patrick Oliphant, Richard Ford and the public schools are very good. 
David Halberstam. 
Mike and Mary Wallace House: This graceful, 
Spouses are integral part the Fellowship spacious home, gift from the CBS newsman and 
experience and are invited participate his wife, serves headquarters for the Michigan 
They often end their year with book the works, Journalism Fellows. 


Fellowships Awarded Include: 
Daniel Burke Fellowship Time-Warner Fellowship for Minority Journalists 
Burton Benjamin Fellowship Broadcast Journalism 
Sports Reporting Fellowship Ford Fellowship Transportation Technology 


Mike Fellowship Investigative Reporting Kellogg Fellowships Public Policy Study 
Knight Specialty Reporting Fellowships 
Business/Economics Education Law Medicine/Health Sciences 


One application offers consideration for any and all Fellowship: available. Full-time journalists any 
media with five years’ experience may apply. Application deadline February postmark. Inquiries and 
applications to: Charles Eisendrath, Director, Michigan Journalism Fellows, Wallace House, 
Oxford Road, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Phone: 734-998-7666. Fax: 734-998. 
7979. E-mail: drath@umich.edu 


MICHIGAN 

Fellows 


With Light 


Journalist’s Life” will appear regularly 
CJR. begin with news photographer 
Jed Kirschbaum, veteran 
Baltimore Sun. 


DAN FESPERMAN 


Baltimore, and press conference 

sidewalk outside inner-city 

school. The guy who called 

Republican running for mayor, 
species that this Democratic town has 
the survival chances crab poised 
above the steamer. 

Onto the scene bustles Jed Kirschbaum 
the Sun. With his loaded vest pockets 
and sagging camera bag, resembles 
undersized Viking with haircut. Lenses 
aclatter, arms himself for the moment 
with gruff forbearance, and his motor 
drive wheezing almost time the 
candidate continues speak. 

Not until few minutes later, while 
the crews are packing their bags, 
does the essential Kirschbaum emerge. 
then that pops blunt question 
the candidate: Why bother? Why 
waste your time and money when you 
know you don’t stand chance? the 
two Sun reporters present, may seem 
intrusion. the candidate, yet 
another dose media impertinence. 
Kirschbaum device, every bit 
useful light meter long lens. 

For one thing, figures, has 
asked question the reporters wanted 
but couldn’t. But more the point, 
his query was lever, attempt pry 
loose the mask that just about everyone 
wears whenever they come face face 
with camera. 

“Everybody has this shield 
around them, like the old Colgate ad,” 
Kirschbaum says later, seated The 
Sun’s photo department. “And nobody 
going let you past that shield they 
think trying steal something. 
The best images are when you can get 


JED KIRSCHBAUM 


Age: fifty 
Family: married, children 


Newspapers: The Hudson Dispatch, 
Union City, New Jersey (1976-1977); the 
Baltimore Sun (1978 present) 
Education: Johns Hopkins (BA English), 
class 1971. University Missouri 
School Journalism, 1976 


Quote: “Don't compete, create.” 


past that shield people are trying put 
up, especially portraiture. You can 
look roll film and almost see 
someone dropping it.” 

fifty, Kirschbaum has shot flood 
and famine, earthquake and oil spill. 
has covered war and revolution abroad. 
And has occasionally joined the 
hordes snapping the gestures and 
sighs presidents and kings. But those 
sorts images tend arrive gift- 
wrapped power and majesty. 
bring out the best Kirschbaum, send 
him kids’ party working class 
warren like Dundalk, set him loose 
day Hoboken. He’s the go-to guy 
when you want squeeze something 


from nothing, the shooter who will talk 
his subject and, yes, get him drop 
the mask. 

Kirschbaum has been Sun photog- 
rapher for twenty-one years, and for 
year and half before that shot for 
The Hudson Dispatch Union City, 
New Jersey. 

He’s won ample supply awards 
New Jersey Press Photographer the 
Year 1978, third place for pictorial 
1985 the forty-second annual Pictures 
the Year competition, name two 
the biggest. But his talents are best 
appreciated day in, day out, those 
something-from-nothing specials. 

the day the mayoral candidate’s 
press conference, the play the accom- 
panying story doomed Kirschbaum’s 
shot tiny, one-column display the 
bottom page 4B. But flip the front 
the section and three-column beau- 
beckons from the top the page, and 
stretches all the way the fold. 
Kirschbaum frame from another assign- 
ment, shot five-year-old girl stand- 
ing the foot darkened stairwell. 
She backlit angled beam sun- 
light that spreads before her like stage 
lighting. Clad pink tutu for ballet, 
she practicing pirouette unlike- 
corner the Maryland Hall for the 
Creative Arts. 

Not only the photo visually stun- 
ning, the perfect illustration for the 
story below, piece describing how the 
Maryland Hall bursting the seams 
and needs more room. This the sort 
shot his editors have come expect. 

Kirschbaum came the business 
later than some. After growing 
Waterbury, Connecticut, moved 
south Baltimore English major 
Johns Hopkins University, class 
didn’t own camera until his 
senior year, and that one was 
Instamatic. 

across Europe for six months, picking 
Pentax along the way. While 
Brussels dropped off few rolls with 
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Summer delight: Towel courtesy Good Humor man (Edgewood, Maryland, August 1995) 
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Above: Grief funeral (Baltimore, August 1986); Below: Mary Fox keeping cool (Hoboken, 1976) 


American working the 
embassy who did photo-fin- 
ishing the side. 

Nice stuff, the guy told him. 
Ever considered doing this for 
living? 

But first there was the Army. 
After active duty Fort Eustis, 
Virginia, headed back 
Baltimore, where took 
Saturday morning photogra- 
phy class the Maryland 
Institute College Art. Then 
Connecticut again, pumping 
gas for while and taking more 
classes photography, this 
time night school. From 
there, enrolled the photo- 
journalism program the 
University Missouri, some- 
times finagling weekend press 
passes shoot professional 
baseball and football games 
Kansas City. And 1976 
was ready for the Dispatch, 
paper with newsroom just 
three blocks from the mouth 
the Lincoln Tunnel. 

summer day the 
Dispatch, among the rowhouses 


Hoboken, came across Mary Fox, 
old, wrinkled woman her swimsuit and 
shorts, cooling herself the spray fire 
hydrant. The picture took that day 
remains one his favorites. the sort 
shot that some photographers, even 
good ones, might foul up, either trying 
sneak shot without telling her 
creating image that would demean her. 

“She was just wonderful, and very 
open, and kept saying was just like 
Coney Island,” Kirschbaum recalls. “It 
could have been raw and derogatory, but 
has warmth it, think. You like her, 
you don’t have disdain for her. isn’t 
just matter snapping shutter. 
writing with light, and photographers 
have build vocabulary the same way 
that writing reporter does.” 

From that experience and others like 
it, Kirschbaum has developed two car- 
dinal rules that passes along stu- 
dents whenever teaches course. 
“You never steal photograph, and you 
always try leave people with their dig- 
says. “The last thing you want 
for someone get their radar think- 
ing you're going take something from 
them when you take their photograph.” 

1978 Kirschbaum joined the photo 
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mound for 
Baltimore 
(June 27,1982) 


staff The Sun. Part the job has been 
shooting local icons, ranging from film 
director John Waters Hall Fame 
pitcher Jim Palmer. There has been plen- 

northern Ethiopia and Eritrea 
the U.S.-Mexico border the 
infamous Devil’s Island (for Smithsonian 
magazine) the Exxon Valdez oil 
spill Alaska and the Loma Prieta earth- 

His most dangerous assignment, how- 
ever, came last year when least expect- 
it. reporter doing first-person piece 
trying hit batting-practice home 
run Oriole Park Camden Yards near- 
knocked Kirschbaum unconscious 
with line drive his forehead. 

Newspaper photography has its frus- 
trations, course. Equipment fail 
Editors misuse nice shots. And photog- 
raphers known for getting something 
from nothing can find themselves with 
excess nothing assignments. 

Or, worse, picture doesn’t get used 
all. That happened Kirschbaum 1993 
some the most evocative and exhaus- 
tive work his career. was story 
thirty-three-year-old woman named 
Lorie Peters. Suffering from devastating 
skin condition known scleroderma, she 
was slowly shriveling and withering 
away, barely able move without help. 
With her bones her joints practically 
poking through the skin, and with her 
eyelids gone, she hard look at. 

After having spent most her entire 
life hospitals, Lorie was finally mov- 


Ss. 
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Kirschbaum 
wanted record her brave attempt 
doing 


nostly his own time. 


. 1 
ing out on her own, and 


the job 
spent months with her, trying capture 
the dignity and spirit beneath the 
gnarled covering, and spent further 
months writing lengthy story 


accompany the photos. 


Kirschbaum’s editors spiked the story, 


along with the photos. editor John 
Carroll says the paper’s coverage 
was already 


athology” stories offering liber- 


doses misery but precious littl 
insight what all meant. 
not sure 


great deal that 


story should focus 

type suffering 
unless you can draw some kind les- 
son, inspiration. That’s was 
missing story, thought,” Carroll 


says. felt bad about it, because have 


suffering from excess 


and know 
put whole lot into that one.” 


For Kirschbaum, the most difficult 


world respect for Jed, 


part the experience was breakin 


=) 


after they rejectec 
felt like let her down. took the winc 
out 
soldiered on, however. guess the 
Ider 1 get Wren nite ac anixot 
oider you get, you re not quite as quixot- 


says. But newspaper photography 


you get ever 


take bea And 


wrher he light i heantifill a have 
when the light 1s Deautiful, and you h 


interesting subject. Well...” 


Dan Fesperman has been reporter 


The Sun since first for The 


TORA 
1954, workin 


Evening Sun and later for The Sun. His 

first novel, Lie the Dark, which was 


city Sarajevo. 


q 
§ 
a 
The Sun decided not 
her because 
they offered suffering 
without inspiration. 
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Can Viacoms Reporters 
over Viacoms Interests? 


MARK CRISPIN MILLER 


business proposition, 

the Viacom/CBS merger, 

once approved, will 

“All all, it’s hard 

deal,” said Howard Stringer, one-time 

president CBS News, now c.e.o. 

Sony. While surely good news for 

the shareholders, journalists have rea- 

son wary, the centerfold chart 
suggests. 

The Brass Check (1919), Upton 
Sinclair analyzed the crippling sway 
moneyed interests over U.S. newspa- 
pers and magazines. saw it, the 
“Empire Business” had used num- 
ber devices control the nation’s 
press, including outright purchase and 
the flow advertising revenues, 
which the Fourth Estate had gradually 
become addicted. Through such 
methods, Sinclair argued, “there exists 
America control news and 
current comment more absolute than 
any monopoly any other industry.” 

Although things later loosened up, 
our journalistic landscape strangely 
reminiscent those days the 
Internet notwithstanding. And yet the 
situation now different, since the 
scale corporate influence unprec- 
edented. Today, for reporters working 
the new conglomerates, the range 
possible taboos has grown immensely. 

With its wealth interests all around 
the world, the distended Viacom like 
The News Corporation (Fox), General 
Electric (NBC), Disney (ABC), and 
Time Warner (CNN) have 
many boats sea that its most scrupu- 
lous reporters may well run the fatal risk 
rocking some them. Others will 
less adventurous. Thus does the chill 
censorship have less with outright 
interference the parent company 
(although that happens) than with edi- 
tors and reporters learning what takes 
get ahead. Such censorship starts 
seeming natural, automatic like 
the cost-cutting that such mergers 
always mean for journalists. 


Here are some red flags watch for: 


SAFE ZONES. the Fortune Global 
Forum China September 28, 
Viacom c.e.o. Sumner Redstone said: 
“Journalistic integrity must prevail 
the final analysis. But that doesn’t mean 
that journalistic integrity should 
exercised way that unnecessarily 
offensive the countries which you 
operate.” 

Thus Redstone took the tune that 
Rupert Murdoch has been singing for 
years. With Nickelodeon Turkey and 
Indonesia, MTV India, Russia, and 
Colombia well China, and other 
channels the Middle East, 
Viacom has vested interest main- 
taining reportorial tact places where 
“offensiveness” may the proper 
course. 


CUTBACKS. There have been cut- 
backs the CBS news division since 
the early more than hundred 
employees were fired October 1998. 
And CBS’s Mel Karmazin is, after all, 
known ruthless manager and cost- 
slasher. 

With the merger, “The news division 
suddenly becomes very small slice 
very large corporate pie,” says Ken 
Bode, dean the Medill School 
Journalism Northeastern. The merg- 
$100 million elimination redun- 
dant jobs throughout both companies. 
Further cuts news should come 
surprise. Cost reductions, course, 
have journalistic consequences. 

the local level, the newsrooms 
the Tiffany network’s premier stations 
are already understaffed. “In major 


markets New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Boston CBS has been chronically 


understaffed compared the other 
networks over the past several years,” 
says Greg Hessinger, assistant 
national executive director for news 
and broadcast. city after city, CBS’s 
local radio news staffs have also been 
cut back. 


HYPE. CBS has used novel method 
increase its holdings the Web. 
exchange for its considerable stake 
most the sites listed the center- 
fold, Karmazin has pledged total 
$652 million “promotion” 
Viacom-owned media over the next 
four six years. That’s over half bil- 
lion dollars’ worth hype. hefty 
commitment would suggest that those 
Web sites may promoted not just 
outright ads (as the corporation’s 
billboards), but also through faux-pro- 
gramming. Will soon seeing 
bogus news reports, brought 
CBS journalists? 


SORE SUBJECTS. Viacom’s vastness 
could inhibit its reporters from pursuing 
stories critical media conglomeration; 
and the character some Viacom’s 
programming might limit coverage 
the pathological aspects the cul- 
ture. The corporation that gives Butt- 
head, Howard Stern, and 
Smackdown may disinclined wel- 
come tough inquiries into the effects 
such fare the young. 

Will Viacom’s ownership theme 
parks now pose problems for CBS? 
covered pre-Viacom CBS this sum- 
mer, Viacom closed seven rides its five 
amusement parks following fatal acci- 
dents two its parks. 

What about billboards? many 
cities, billboards are controversial 
because their promotion booze 
and cigarettes poor neighborhoods. 
The new Viacom will the nation’s 
largest billboard company. 

These are just few Viacom’s 
potential conflicts. But such conflicts 
already plague news profession domi- 
nated few immense commercial 
players. Whatever dividends this system 
yields, its civic costs must the subject 
national debate which journalists 
should now begin. 


Mark Crispin Miller director The 
Project Media Ownership New 
York University, where professor 
media ecology. 
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sampling freedom and trying make sense 
bewildering world find ourselves in.” 
Miranda Ewell, San Jose Mercury News 
q 
7 vear | lat ( get? \ine montn oT sti 
tepping off your career each year. What they get? Nine months stt 
ar? The de-off 
without real-world pressures, great universities classes, independent studies, and 
in snecial rs Af 2 end of tl 
certa nly boosted Special sen ers. the end the year the 
{ rotiir their ou roanization<s \etter nrenared tor 
sense what can accomplish return their news organizations, prepared 


the future. Bottom line: It's 


Richard Gonzales, National Public Radio 
Fellow 
least once, take time off from the 
you are going and where 
fellowship can lead you that goal. editorial cartoonists web-site gurus and more 
changes ahead our industry want people who have already accomplished lot and are 
lowship made born-again journalist. The time ambitious more. Candidates must have seven 
the news young and child-care allowance. All benefits and activities 
Fellow ’83 the program are open spouses and partners Fellows 
ful experience mind expansion The application tor next year February 2000. 
agility. left with greater enjoyment brochure and application form, write, phone, fax e-mail 
which, while somewhat unsettling 
| a later, to cope with the rapi id chan nge : John S. Knight Fel owships 4 
vagaries the new media 120, Room 424 Telephone: (650) 723-4937 
weather was terrific and made some close friends. e-mail: knightfellow@forsythe.stanford.edu 
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JUDY WOODRUFF: not sure would have chosen this all- 


time favorite century. would have loved have been there reporting 


Moses led the Israelites out Egypt, when Jesus Christ walked around 


when Michelangelo was painting the Sistine Chapel, and love 
have covered the American Revolution. But terms change, which 


what all journalists spend our lives documenting, the 20th centu- 


and correspondent, CNN beats them all. Between the industrial revolution, the communications 


revolution, the shrinking the world air travel, computers, explo- 
ration space, splitting the atom, Hiroshima, and and on, this cen- 


> 


tury has been dream 


enough fill billion news- 


paper pages and another billion television and radio newscasts. 


ABOUT THIS REPORT 


collaboration with the Freedom Forum, conducted two panel discussions (September 
Arlington, Virginia, and September New York City), where participants reflected jour- 
nalism over the past 100 years and what lies ahead. Judy Woodruff chaired the Arlington 

panel, with Ifill, Seigenthaler, and Witcover; Harold Evans chaired New York, with Halberstam, 
Payne, Safer, and vanden Heuvel. cjr editor large Neil Hickey excerpted and reorganized the 
material around specific topics. HBO helped support this project. 


SS 


David Halberstam Katrina vanden Heuvel Morley Safer Gwen Ifill, senior correspondent 
author editor, The Nation correspondent, Minutes NewsHour with Jim Lehrer 
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DAVID HALBERSTAM: It’s been century 
which ended with significantly 
higher standards professionalism 
journalism. reporting for better 
educated readers and 
the growth cable and the Internet, the 


fragmentation the television audience. 


lewers. We’ ve seen 


Generally, have better journalism the 
end the century than the beginning. 


“SINS AND 


KATRINA VANDEN HEUVEL: face similar 
situation what the muckrakers 
faced the beginning this century 
Corpora power has never been concen- 
trated. But the muckrakers even though 
they operated environment where 
media owners wanted impose their ideas 
and ideology had connection with the 
public, with the public’s fears. Today there 
are more and more obstacles investiga- 
tive journalism, particularly corpora- 
tions. face very dire moment, when 
corporations become almost important 
states and government. have tools 
today that the muckrakers did not have 
the Freedom Information Act, First 
Amendment decisions that should give the 
press more capability its job. But 
there’s more interest sin and sinners than 
investigation crooks and crookdom. 


MORLEY What was interesting about 
the early days the muckrakers was that 
these vile and often loathsome publishers 


Les Payne 
assistant managing editor, Newsday 
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John Seigenthaler 
founder, First Amendment Center 


had one redeeming feature: they believed 


something. Today some owners believe 


nothing. Having said that, think jour- 
nalism has improved. But use that awful 


tired phrase about almost eve 
1 } 
ife, have gone through our “golden 


age” and are slippery slide. Just look 
all journalism has been corrupted 
what can call life-style 


which has 


reporting, 


drive out foreign news 


you look any one the great newspa- 
great television networks, you will 


that there’s more emphasis 


( 
your hair than watchin 


Central Europe falling 
GWEN IFILL: have many stories can 


he ] > 
lave to push the envelope 


but still 
order get them told because it’s 
often not the powers- 
that-be tell the stories that are most 
compelling. more and more media 
organizations are usurped large corpo- 
rate interests, there’s going less and 
less interest trying get the bottom 
many important issues. The 
get tougher and tougher 


answers get more ind more con 


questions 
ask and the 
nplicated. 
DAVID HALBERSTAM: Muckraking was very 
easy, way, the turn the century 
The especially sinister companies were 
really doing easily identifiable, egregious 
things. Now, 


more sophisticé ited. It’s not as es gregious 


corporations have gotten 


Jules Witcover 
syndicated columnist 


you should eat and how you should do 


and it’s slicker. Instead the old, brutal 


corporation, got the new 
modern corporation. Disney, for 


giant corporation that’s also 


the goo new, modern questions is: 
Can investigate itself? Because have 
met the enemy and us. 

KATRINA VANDEN HEUVEL: Corporations 


may slicker today hat they’re able 


but are the media. 


The First 
Amendment may become more the 
property corporations than the prop- 


erty the its adversarial role 

with government. Some these corpo- 

rations are now companies. Who 

will investigate them? may come 

point where there Karetsu 

some kind agreement against preda- 
] 


tive 


tory 


MORLEY SAFER: running out out- 
rage. Our 
cant 
trial pollution stories, furt 
sacre and starvation 


viewers and readers really 


mai 


nore indus- 


stimulated any 
her mas- 
Arica, OF Dy 
the other stories that were 


high points this century. 


VIETNAM 
AND “HEALTHY 
SKEPTICISM” 


DAVID HALBERSTAM: Vietnam, the press 
varning signal that the war 
people who went out there thirty-seven 
years ago did their job and hon ored our 
profession. There’s great nobility 
that. did the right thing. But 


long time for the message come home 


It COOK a 


because were against generational 


attitudes that had lasted since World War 


which generals and high public offi- 


Harold Evans, editorial director, 
News World Report 


O 


cials told the truth. Vietnam didn’t 
turn around because the reporters. 
turned around because the battlefield 
valor the other side. There were lot 
factors that contributed. wasn’t the 
press that lost the war. That excuse 
became convenient crutch for certain 
people the military. When they had 
public forum, they would blame us. 


LES PAYNE: was surprised that the media 
did not understand that the war was 
conceived from the beginning. The great 
fear was that Vietnam one day ha, ha! 
would ruled Vietnamese. didn’t 
see healthy skepticism among the huge 
mass the press corps. view that 
not only was not the press’s fault that 
lost think was the fault that 
they did not report early enough that the 
whole concept pursuing the war was ill- 
conceived. 


DAVID HALBERSTAM: The reporting from 
Vietnam actually was quite good. The fail- 
ure was the reporting from Washington. 
State Department reporters and Defense 
Department reporters did not into the 
interior the bureaucracy find the peo- 
ple who would have given them very 
good, darker portrait which would have 
coincided with what were reporting. 
The newsmagazines, particularly, had 
good reporting from Vietnam that got san- 
itized the stuff coming out the 
Washington lying machine. 


MORLEY SAFER: television, were 
odds Vietnam with what our colleagues 
Washington were reporting. were 
appalled because all seemed like govern- 
ment handouts. don’t think the press lost 
the war. The war lost itself. Americans had 
sat through war that long. win 
our wars quickly. Stalemate, just sheer 
battle losses, lost the war. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND 
THE MEDIA 


DAVID HALBERSTAM: think there was 
starting with the civil rights 
movement the late fifties, through 
Vietnam and Watergate, where the press 
brought jarring definition America 
home ordinary citizens that America 
was not was portrayed the John 
Wayne movies, always “America the good.” 
LES PAYNE: During the first half the centu- 
ry, until the 1930s, you had, the aver- 
age, one black being lynched week and 
the press writing about but not really 
making much it. You had Atlanta news- 


4 


Scenes from century: Martin Luther King Jr. leads march Montgomery (1965) 


papers 1904 actually inciting race riot 
that killed twenty-five blacks. The press had 
very sorry record terms covering 
what was happening African-Americans. 
Beginning with the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott, however, the media began get its legs 
under it. That was pivotal point, the 
sense that the media made all the differ- 
ence. Television was there with its imme- 
diacy pictures German shepherds 
attacking children and water hoses plaster- 
ing women against buildings. 


DAVID HALBERSTAM: The civil rights move- 
ment way reflecting the media 
and this society. starts roughly ten 
years after World War II, war fought 
for democracy. The key moment 
Brown Board Education, which 
not just school board ruling. 
end-of-segregation ruling. green 
light for the national media say, this 
story. Things that story 
before, now they’re story. 

You had generation young jour- 
nalists covering many them from 
the south, most whom had served 
World War who had new, rather 
modern vision America, namely that 
the old feudalism was unacceptable. 
They were willing risk their lives. You 
had the coming television and televi- 
sion’s need for good story, and this was 
great, dramatic story. And you had 
great new modern post-war leadership 
young black ministers led Martin 
Luther King, but was hardly the only 
one. the coming together all these 
forces meant that society was ripe. That’s 
why that was such golden moment for 
the press. Everything was order. 

JOHN SEIGENTHALER: The civil rights revolu- 
tion was story very difficult define 
because it’s difficult say: here was the 
beginning, here was the middle, here was 


the end. Was the beginning Brown 
Board Education? Was the Martin 
Montgomery bus boycott? Was the mur- 
der Emmett Till? don’t know where 
begins. And it’s difficult say that it’s 
ended. But have lived that society 
where Jim Crow racism was enforced 
law; have been able cover, report on, 
comment revolution sometimes 
stained bloody violence for me, that 
was the story the century. 


GWEN IFILL: The most enduring stories 
journalism are the ones where you 
point Till, you can’t point 
Brown Board Education. You point 
layer events which over time have 
altered the way view each other. 
Watergate was important not only 
because the president was forced resign, 
but because changed the way 
thought about government and covered 
politics. People began looking much more 
cynically the way government runs. 


JULES WITCOVER: Domestically, the civil 
rights revolution was the overwhelming- 
important event this century our 
society. Journalistically, what made 
such rich story was that was devel- 
oping, moving story involving the rela- 
tionship between human beings. The 
Wright brothers’ flight 


among the other important stories 


the century, but the civil rights story was 
ongoing story conflict. Journalism 


thrives conflict, and this one hap- 
pened noble conflict. That’s what 


made rich and significant. But 


trying decide what was the greatest 


story, overall, the twentieth century, 


finally concluded that was the conflict 


between totalitarianism and freedom 
personified the the Russian revolu- 
tion, the onset communism, and 
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Vietnamese victims bombing (1975) 


finally the collapse the Soviet Union, 
with the rise fall nazism 
between. that the dominant 
story our century. 


MAKING FOREIGN 
NEWS INTERESTING 


HAROLD EVANS: comparison with even 
ten years the amount foreign 
news most the press declining 
seriously. The three news magazines tha 
used give about percent their 
space foreign news now give 
percent. Many 
stunned find there was place called 
East Timor, Kosovo. 


LES PAYNE: Foreign news can made 
interesting, once you overcome 
fied leadership some media compa- 
nies. The younger generation will rise 
reaction the kind stalemate that 
find the media. There’s way 
cover the Kosovo situation and East 
Timor that our readers will inter- 
ested. keep talking about “globaliza- 
tion” both terms the technology 
and the economy, yet the media 
have not dedicated ourselves strongly, 
irreversibly enough exploit that. 
the U.S., one out every ten Americans 
foreign born not second, third gen- 
eration, but foreign born. New York, 
three out every ten New Yorkers are 
foreign born. And yet you have editors 
sitting around saying foreign news not 
interest readers and viewers. 
Newspaper people complain about their 
going down and down and 
down. would imagine there’s correla- 
tion there. think would very use- 
ful broke the stranglehold that 
some these middle-aged, powerful 
dinosaurs newsrooms have mak- 


ago, of 


people were almost 


ossi- 
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U.S. Troops cross into Bosnia 


ing all the key not allowing 
the fresh wind youth and vigor. 


THE GREAT 
DISCONNECT 


JOHN Public opinion 
letters the editor and commentary from 
people 
that there is, present, this great chasm 
disagreement between journalists and the 
public about what important. The public 
saying more and more: “I’m not interest- 


garbage. 


| 


ana 


interviewed the street indicate 


can’t remember another time 
long when there has been 
this disconnect this great gap percep- 
tion whether journalists are 


naking 
naking 


the right judgments about what impor- 
tant the public. 


GWEN IFILL: The disconnect partly the 
result what our jobs are journali ists. 

big changes the last fifty years that 
people can now get their own information 
froma number dif 
the most important stories the last hun- 
dred years the creation the Internet 
People longer need come for 
information. One pet peeves that 
they not distinguish between the 
mation they get from Oprah Winfrey and 
the information they get from journali sts. 
have adjust how gather and dis- 
seminate news take into account the fact 
that people are getting their information 
from all these different sources that have 
nothing with us. 


MORLEY SAFER: The suppose 
larity” the press based material 


that the audience cannot keep its eyes off 


of. Yes, the press went too far 
Lewinsky. But CNN and the cable chan- 


sources. One 


nels, which usually don’t get much 
audience, never had higher ratings. 
the polls make whatsoever. 
People will respond certain, kind 
knee-jerk way: “Yeah, hear 
going too far guess like 
them.” 


sense 
the press 


But they cannot stop watching. 


JOHN SEIGENTHALER: Mistakes, and 


have been the 


make lot them 

absolute bane the journalistic craft. 
But believe that jou the 
mainstream are making greater effort 
than ever before recapture the credi- 
bility. think they aware the doubt 
that exists between them and the news- 
consuming public. believe that 


never before have made 
focus why lost our credibility 


and what have regain it. 


GWEN IFILL: It’s 


thinking more about how regain journal- 


heartening that actually 


istic credibility because everyone does have 
sense that it’s slipping contro 
that have all this information anc 
ways getting out, yet not telli 


till going y to come 


out 


story well. People are sti 
for news, but not just throw- 
ing out there willy-nilly. Yes, it’s terrible 
that the Web beat the punch, 
and some jou now saying it’s not 
important have the story first. think 
going hear more that just because 
can’t stand the embarrassment. like 
the idea that are the great disseminator 
the first draft history. 


eat 
Cdl 


JOHN SEIGENTHALER: There dark side 
this society. And for some reason, seems 
me, more often than not, the press has 
run behind the curve those dark shad- 
ows have emerged. How long did take 
this century give women the right 
vote? There were some the press 
who were the forefront that drive. 


w 


How long did take realize what 
had done the Nisei, the Japanese- 
Americans during World War whom 
incarcerated our version concen- 
tration camps? How long did take 
get Joe McCarthy and the evil 
perpetrated this society? does seem 
that it’s difficult for the press even 
now break through the shadows when 
there fear paranoia concern. 
Throughout our history we’ve been vic- 
timized our inability put light where 
the shadows are soon enough that 
the public would understand. while 
think it’s been great time jour- 
nalist, also think that you look our 
record, it’s not always bright and shining. 


JUDY WOODRUFF: I’ve just been reading 
Max Frankel’s book and was reminded 
that when the early stories started coming 
out Germany and the rest Europe 
what Hitler was to, even the vaunt- 
New York Times was reluctant print 
them. They didn’t want believe it. 
was relegated the back pages for the 
longest time. Earlier, the period leading 
the Depression, the press wasn’t 
doing very good job shining light 
that impending crisis. had, maybe 
regulations would have been imposed 
that would have softened it. 


MORLEY SAFER: concern that the fringe 
going mainstream the Internet 
this grab bag that one has clue how 
deal with, regulate legislate control 
any way. And concern about access 
news these ever weaker media 
newspapers, magazines, television, which 
are becoming ever more fractured, but 
where there some vestigial sense 
responsibility. But the biggest thing com- 
ing down the line out-of-control 
monster with sense responsibility. 


JULES WITCOVER: Most people don’t have 
any kind discriminating filter for the 
overwhelming amount information 
coming them. Unless there more 
intelligence brought the examining 
information the result can dangerous. 
When important stories that have core 
seriousness fall into the hands talk- 
show fanatics, then the function that 
are supposed perform lost. 


JOHN SEIGENTHALER: There some confu- 
sion. Rush Limbaugh conveyor 
news? Larry King? Matt Drudge? When 
was every Sunday night was 
Walter Winchell the radio saying, “Mr. 
and Mrs. North and South America and all 
the ships sea, let’s press!” Edgar 
Hoover once told thought Walter 


Winchell was the greatest journalist 
ever known. Was Winchell entertainer? 
That’s about all was. But certainly 
posed journalist. For long time 
movies characterized journalists sort 
Walter Winchells with press cards their 
hats the telephone saying, “Hello, 
sweetheart, get rewrite.” There are 
young men and women coming into jour- 
nalism who may hustlers. But there are 
also young men and women the profes- 
sion right now who are better than ever 
was. And think they’re going great 
credit journalism the next century. 


JULES WITCOVER: One the things gen- 
eration has been criticized for that 
sometimes knew things but didn’t report 
them because were too close the 
sources. The classic example John 
Kennedy and womanizing. junior 
reporter the time, knew nothing 
about that. And reporter knew knew 
anything about it. But don’t believe 
knew about the time would have 
reported because the standards were 
different. public figure could what- 
ever wanted didn’t affect his con- 
duct the job. That’s valid standard 
that has been skewed greatly over the last 
century. We’ve learned from some presi- 
dents that knowing about their character 
very important. Nonetheless, some 
the things reported the Monica 
Lewinsky story don’t believe had 
valid reason put out. Journalism has 
changed greatly that regard during the 
century. Standards what considered 
legitimate report have been lowered. 


LOOKING THE 
FUTURE 


MORLEY SAFER: think are witnessing the 
last gasps the three evening news pro- 
grams the three traditional networks. 
think that’s over network with its seri- 
ous editors, its serious producers and 
reporters telling you the important stories 
the day twenty-two minutes. That was 
important institution this country for 
number years. think that’s going 
gone before hit 2005. 


DAVID HALBERSTAM: There’s great 
Langston Hughes poem, “Curb Your 
Dog.” Curb your dog, don’t let your dog 
curb you. The great change media 
driven technology and nobody really 
knows how bring the traditional 
restraints and strengths journalism 
the new technology. It’s out there the 
fragmentation television, the twenty- 


four-hour news cycle, the Internet, the 
decline the editing function. What’s 
declining, for the moment least, are 
standards the rise kind culture 
allegation journalism rather than 
confirmation stories. And think 
that’s real crisis the profession. 

presume that there will survivors 
who will emerge from this. And 
the people who will the more accurate, 
thoughtful purveyors news and infor- 
mation with the new technology. 


LES PAYNE: I’m optimistic. think there will 
insurgency and that will take 
advantage the new technology. think 
the insurgents will have standards and will 
return the concept providing news 
that vital democracy and the 
appetites the American public. sub- 
scribe the notion news being impor- 
tant, vital, previously undisclosed, verified 
information that someone powerful wants 
keep secret. Everything else advertise- 
ment. This withering away the news 
business from within. are presiding 
over it. But the insurgency will rise and 
think will very useful, very vital, and 
will take advantage the technology. 
What you are seeing the dinosaurs and 
the profit-makers holding onto something 
that they helped large part corrupt 
because they lost their nerve. 


JULES WITCOVER: One the problems 
looking into the next century what 
about the issue entertainment 
journalism. Too often, younger members 
our profession want personali- 
ties, celebrities, and have forgotten what 
they are journalism for. They forget 
that we’re supposed observers and 
reporters and not part the story. Unless 
emulate the best our breed the 
twentieth century who saw their job not 
participants the story but 
reporters the facts, we’re going have 
more and more this mixture jour- 
nalism and entertainment. 


KATRINA VANDEN HEUVEL: I’m optimist. 
think you will see the insurgency through 
the Internet, but also through people 
Americans who are fed up. More and 
more polls, believe such things, 
show that Americans are ready for some 
kind media reform whether it’s 
new form anti-trust, whether it’s look- 
ing regulatory agencies that have lost 
their meaning and increasingly seem cor- 
rupted. But there will happy remnants 
those who wake every morn- 
ing and say: “What can inform 
American 
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the Millennium. 
Student View 


asked group Columbia Graduate School Journalism 
the the millennium. The participants 
Turkey Alexandra Cann 
Ciokajlo, 
Jeremy Olshan (New 
Matthew Strozier (New York). Here are exce rpts. from 


were: Ali Aslan 
Alexa (California), Mickey 
(Michigan), Liz Mineo, right (Peru), 
York), 


those remarks: 


THE CENTURY’S 
BIGGEST STORIES 


The invention the automobile and 
how changed our lives. 


The end colonialism. 
didn’t cover well. still has incredi- 
ble ramifications that probably 
completely understood and journalists 
still don’t know how write about the 
after-effects. (Matthew Strozier 


OU 


was story 


Two events come mind. First, the red 
scare the fifties and how the press 
was manipulated. More recently, 
think about the children killing chil- 
dren, Columbine and the other shoot- 
ings. You can almost see the learning 
curve for the press covering these 
events. 


Cann 


The moon landing thirty years ago. 
brought whole new universe. 
just celebrated the anniversary and they 
replayed over and over. was still riv- 
eting see how mankind landed the 
moon, and see the dignified silence 
the reporters. (Ali Aslan) 


The fall communism. think the 
press did good job covering 
because half the world was expecting 
happen and when did the press 
was eager tell the story. (Liz Mineo) 


the last decade there have been zil- 
lion “stories the century.” O.J. was 
the trial the century, Floyd was the 
storm the century. have this 
view that anything going now 
huge, and tend forget what hap- 
pened fifty sixty years ago. But 
would say the feminist movement 
big one, and did follow the steps 


far right 


the civil rights movement. The 
breaking down racial and gender 
barriers are huge stories that keep 


unfolding. (Alexa 


CHANGING JOURNALISM 


There has been this amazing change 
where journalism now oversteps the 
bounds privacy, and doing so, 
delves into things that really don’t 
make difference how the world 
runs. Also, with the Internet and live 
television, reporters don’t have time 
stop and think. That’s frightening. 
faced with five million viewers won- 
what’s going happen next, 
know but you feel 


dering 
and you don’t really 
obligated say something. (Cann 


Speed. Everything has gotten much 


faster and it’s overwhelming me. 
result feel like I’m always falling 


behind. find difficult stop and 
reflect because there always some- 
thing have 


Capeloto 


concentrate on. 


What’s going now journalism 
what call the Studio phenomenon 
pushing the envelope, seeing how 
far can before close the place 
down. seems unwritten rule 
see how much can get away with 
journalists. don’t believe there 
moral decay And 
believe the Lewinsky scandal and the 


society. 


coverage indicated such decay. 
think are better off than were 
the 1950s. And like Studio 54, think 
human nature will tell when it’s 
time close down. (Aslan 


Fundamentally what matters the 
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story. And technology not the 
telegraph, photography, television, 
the Web has taken away the impor- 
tance good story. How told 
may change, but that they’re told will 


not. (Jeremy Olshan 


NEWS THE FUTURE 
picked The New 
thought, god, how many trees 

they have cut down for this? But 

also thought could never not read 
newspaper, every- 
thing computer screen. little 
sister has grown computer, and 
wonder ten years will seem odd 
want say new should disap- 
pear, but think they will and I’m not 


sure tha thing 


York Times today 


read 


tsaba 


People say you can’t take your comput- 
But you can get the morning and 
print four stories take with 
you. The interactivity computers 
puts you more touch with readers. 
more people get plugged in, 
will help rebuild credibi ility, because 
will touchable again, 
generation 


maybe 
the way we 


were two ago 


Ciokajlo 

love print. love the smell papers. 
love the way they feel, the way the 
devastated that disappeared. the 
same time, also have younger 
brother who glued his computer 
and finds picking the new 
nuisance. The Internet great thing. 
use all the time and there place 
for that. But there will always 


place for print. (Cann 


Journalism ... 


About delving deeper into the community. 


everal years ago, the News Tribune 
its mission statement and this: "Our mission 

the pre-eminent source news the South Puget 

Sound and regarded great newspaper our 


readers and our peers, that order." 


It's that last part that speaks civic journalism: 
Before being regarded great newspaper other 
our readers. 
We've recently begun exploring "civic mapping," 
Dave Zeeck 
It's introducing others the community might not 


4 

Executive Editor 
have met. We're getting stories wouldn't have gotten 
News Tribune, Tacoma, 
otherwise and from perspectives wouldn't have had. 
For instance, found out about white 


supremacist picnic the Fourth July from just The Pew Center for Civic Journalism pleased 


ordinary citizen who'd heard about it. Now, might have present this message, another series 


gotten that story eventually from first- second-tier how journalists are working improve news 


source like the police civic group, but cut many involving citizens and improve 


layers lower. got the organizers and their families. the community through their journalism. For 


The story was much better result. had information, call 202-331-3200. 
greater authenticity. was truer story than could have 


gotten trying cover from one two levels away. 


Pew Center for Civic Journalism 


Jan Schaffer Jack Nelson 
director chairman 


1101 Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 420 
Washington, 20036 


www.pewcenter.org 


The Insider. Only Movie 


CBS's decision not run investigative story gets Hollywood treatment 


Geneva Overholser 


Staying Put 


new columnist newspapers cites the importance roots. 


Mitchell Stephens 


Constancy News 


thousand years ago and today. 


Bill Wilt 
All Information, All the Time 


vision for the bottomless newshole. 


Mike Hoyt 


Visit the Old Newsroom 


How have things changed midsized New Jersey newspaper. 
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The Insider: Only Movie 


LAWRENCE GROSSMAN 


only movie, for heaven’s 
Don Hewitt insists. 
don’t understand what all 
the fuss about since it’s 
old story now. Besides, 
surprised that 
Michael Mann allowed such big gap 
exist between what the movie says hap- 
pened and what actually happened.” 

The movie that Minutes executive 
producer Hewitt complaining about 
The Insider, two-and-a-half hour the- 
atrical film released November that 
purports re-enact the true story 
how Minutes and CBS caved 
pressure from Brown Williamson, the 
giant tobacco company, and caused bit- 
ter personal divisions inside the news 
show that rankle this day. 

November 1995, CBS corporate 
executives spiked exclusive Mike 
Wallace Minutes interview with the 
highest ranking tobacco executive ever 
blow the whistle his industry. 
B&W’s former vice president 
research, Jeffrey Wigand, had described 
Wallace tape how cigarette manu- 
facturers manipulate nicotine levels and 
lied under oath Congress about nico- 
tine addiction. Fearing that ten fif- 
teen billion dollar lawsuit B&W could 
bankrupt CBS and, some suggested, 
derail its then pending purchase 
Westinghouse, the network’s lawyers and 
top executives refused allow 
Minutes broadcast the Wigand inter- 
view. finally aired the network 
months later, after The Wall Street 


Journal and others beat CBS News its 
own exclusive, great embarrassment 
once proud news organization. The 
Minutes debacle had become highly 
publicized scandal. 

The Insider, which focuses that 
unhappy chapter what the movie calls 
“the highest rated, most respected 
news show America,” Walt Disney 
film. That itself oddity since Disney 
owns rival network ABC, which had suf- 
fered its own embarrassment over its 
news division’s tobacco exposé just few 
months before the Minutes experi- 
ence. The movie stars Pacino larg- 
er-than-life investigative producer 
Lowell Bergman who, armed only with 
hyperactive cell phone, single-handedly 
fights the fearful corporate bureaucrats 
get the controversial story the air. 
Christopher Plummer plays Mike 
Wallace pampered, superstar corre- 
spondent who fails stand for his 
news producer-partner the clutch. 
And Russell Crowe portrays the flawed 
but brave former tobacco company exec- 
utive Wigand, the whistle-blower who 
gets hung out dry CBS. 

The movie kicked big fuss well 
before its release largely because Wallace, 
who was slipped early version the 
screenplay, complained publicly that 
falsely portrayed him “selling out” the 
tobacco exposé; that words never said 
were put into his mouth; that he, too, 
actually battled hard and publicly air 
the interview; and that Bergman was not 
the Lone Ranger claimed be. 
fact, after first being quoted along with 
Hewitt The New York Times support- 


ing “the lawyers’ decision” kill the 
interview, Wallace quickly changed 
course and went public protest the 
decision with great vehemence. 

Wallace was not the only one com- 
plain about the movie’s script. B&W 
asserted that was full lies about what 
the company did. Jeffrey Wigand protest- 
that the movie distorted his personal 
life and exaggerated role. Even 
The Wall Street Journal threatened 
bring libel suit over the way the original 
script portrayed fictional Journal editor 
eager run planted news story about 
Wigand without even bothering check 
out. The newspaper asked Disney either 
remove all scenes involving the fake 
editor use fictitious name for the 
paper the movie. The script was 
changed but the name stayed. Its 
editors are still mad about the way the 
paper’s role was treated the story. (One 
minor detail the movie got wrong: the 
Journals editor agrees break away 
meet Bergman the middle the day 
restaurant upper midtown 
Manhattan’s chic East Side, much too far 
from the newspaper’s headquarters way 
downtown for busy news editor get 
with deadlines approaching.) 

avoid libel, lawyers say that reality- 
based movie scripts should try stick 
close the truth because truth 
defense American courts. But, liter- 
ary lawyer and agent Mort Janklow told 
The Wall Street Journal, since “certain 
liberties are almost always required 
taken” filmmakers, they are likely 
safe long they merely convey “the 
essential truth.” 
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That undoubtedly the defense The 
Insider will make for trashing top CBS 
executives. The network’s chief legal 
Ellen Kaden (called Helen 
Caperelli the movie), depicted 
cold, mean-spirited corporate bureau- 
crat who insists getting the story 
killed, partly protect the value her 
CBS stock. Along with Wallace and 
Hewitt, former CBS News president Eric 
Ober (called Eric Kluster the movie), 
who also shown have financial 
stake the coming Westinghouse merg- 
er, depicted journalistic weakling 
who abandons Wigand after the whistle- 
blower loses his tobacco company job, 
his family, and his personal reputation, 
thanks vicious B&W national smear 
campaign. The movie also has the CBS 
News president scoring cheap shot 
the expense Dan Rather. The news 
executive shown dodging intense 
discussion over what with the 
Wigand interview explaining that he’s 
got deal with Rather, who’s “com- 
plaining about his chair again.” 

contrast, Bergman and Wigand, 
the heroes The Insider, are portrayed 
“ordinary men caught extraordi- 
nary circumstances.” They bravely stand 
and finally defeat the bullying cor- 
porate Goliaths and their callous merce- 
nary armies highly paid lawyers and 
public relations lackeys (among them, 
the well-known real-life publicist John 
Scanlon, played bearded Rip Torn). 

The Insider may only movie, but 
does recall remarkable period during 
which every top national television news 
organization was deeply embarrassed 
major newsmagazine scandal. 1993, 
NBC apologized General Motors and 
paid millions dollars legal fees over 
faked investigative report Dateline that 
truck make sure the truck exploded 
crash. Two years later, ABC apologized 


counsel, 
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Philip Morris and paid $15 million 
legal costs for story Day One alleging 
that the tobacco company “spiked” its cig- 
arettes with nicotine, even though many 
thought the piece was right target. 
Later that year came the Minutes 
tobacco debacle. And 1998, CNN 
joined the malfeasance parade, repudiat- 
ing its investigative report 
“Operation narrated Peter 
Arnett, alleging that the United States had 
used poison gas raid inside Laos dur- 
ing the Vietnam war. 

unlikely that all these major jour- 

nalistic and corporate transgressions 

could have happened earlier. 
more responsible era network news. 
the movie suggests, part has 


wit 


own 


news the organizational charts and 
balance sheets today’s vast media con- 
glomerates. Part has with the 
lowering TV’s journalistic standards, 
the tabloidization 
blurring the line between news and en- 
ertainment today’s no-holds-barred 
race for ratings and profit. 

The Insider, produced, directed, and 
co-written Mann, 
credits include Miami Vice, Police Story, 
and The Last the Mohicans, takes sub- 
stantial liberties with the real-life events 
portrays. skillfully crafted, remarkably 
well-acted melodrama, the movie con- 
tains scenes and dialogue that the real-life 
principals say never took place, alters the 
true sequence events further the 
plot, and clearly played drama, not 
documentary. The opening 
sequence, for example, shows blindfold- 
Bergman/Pacino, sitting alone the 
back seat army truck winding its 
way through the menacing streets war- 
torn Beirut, surrounded fierce cluster 
raffish armed guards. The Minutes 
producer his way dangerous 
rendezvous with Hezbollah terrorist 


news, and the 


whose previous 
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sheik. fact, according Wallace and 
free-lance journalist and Middle East 
expert Jim Hougan, who had set that 
rendezvous and actually accompanied 
Bergman, neither them was blindfold- 
ed. was simply the movie’s way dra- 
matizing tense and dangerous situation. 

achieve the appearance reality, 
The Insider chock full authoritative- 
sounding newsroom production jargon. 
(“Cut here and drop that shot from 
the also employs full arsenal 
show-biz devices: menacing, evoca- 
tive film score; shadowy lighting; star- 
tling sound effects; sinister camera 
angles, close-ups, and quick cuts. But 
what gives The Insider its special frisson 


the gossipy thrill seeming tell the 
true story recent big-time scandal, 
featuring real characters played pop- 
ular movie stars. The audience 
promised not only entertained but 
also get authentic insider’s view. 
ewitt certainly should not have 
been surprised that Michael 
Mann would fudge the truth 
produce more dramatic tale. Movie- 
makers are not journalists; they worry far 
more about entertainment value than 
about accuracy. It’s the illusion truth 
they’re after. Reporter Marie Brenner, 
whose investigative article Vanity Fair 
the film based, makes the point that, “In 
the movie the drama builds 


When you use “Xerox” 
the way you use 
headache. 


a 
what headache! And all because some you 


may using our name generic manner. Which 


cause lose its trademark status the way the 
name “aspirin” did years ago. when you use our name, 
please use adjective identify our products and ser- 
vices, e.g., Xerox copiers. Never verb: “to Xerox” 
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lie down for few minutes. 


COMPANY 


THE DOCUMENT COMPANY 
XEROX 


XEROX? The Document Company,” and the stylized X are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 36 USC 380. 


emotional truth; it’s unimportant cross 
every and dot every I’ve been 
impressed,” she says, “with how hard they 
tried accurate it’s emotionally 
and philosophically accurate.” 

Mike Wallace disagrees. He’s angry 
that The Insider portrays him finding 
his “moral compass again only under 
producer Lowell Bergman’s tutelage” 
“mindless, insulting, and absolutely 
wrong-headed fiction,” says. bar- 
rage phone calls, faxes, and letters, 
Wallace stubbornly lobbied Mann, with 
some success, make the movie script 
more accurate and less damaging his 
reputation. the end, still upset the 
way thought the film would portray 
him, Wallace implored the producer 
use fictitious name for the correspon- 

ent the script, which Mann, obvious- 
ly, would not dream agreeing do. 

fact, the identities the people 
The Insider are confusing mishmash 
verisimilitude, make-believe, and truth. 
The movie uses real names for some 
characters (Mike Wallace, Lowell 
Bergman, Jeffrey Wigand, B&W president 
Thomas Sandefur). uses fictional 
names for others (the CBS News presi- 
dent and CBS general counsel). has real 
people playing themselves (Mississippi 
attorney general Michael Moore, private 
investigator Jack Palladino). And two 
scenes, former New York Daily News 
columnist and editor Pete Hamill seems, 
this observer least, playing both 
himself and New York Times reporter Bill 
Carter, who goes unnamed the movie, 
leading those who recognize Hamill 
wonder what earth he’s doing there. 

Notwithstanding the artifice the 
movie-makers employ tell the real 
story, one will leave the theater under 
the illusion that Christopher Plummer 
actually Mike Wallace, that Pacino 
really Lowell Bergman, that The 
Insider entirely faithful and factual 
account what happened, although 
most people undoubtedly will feel, 
Marie Brenner does, that the movie ver- 
sion close enough the truth. 

But “close enough” ironic stan- 
dard for “true story” about journalists; 
journalists cross every dot every 
and check every fact because when fact 
and fiction are blurred, the world real- 
ity becomes the world make-believe. 
Therein lies the difference between how 
journalists and moviemakers tell 
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Jones 
covered the 
press from 
1983 1992 
for The New 
York Times, 
where won 
Pulitzer 
Prize. and 
his wife, Susan 
E. Tifft, Now 
share 
endowed chair 
Duke 


University. 


They have co- 
authored two 
books; the 
most recent 
The Trust: The 
Private and 
Powerful 
Family Behind 
The New York 
Times. 


Facing Ethica 


The Grid 


ating the rights and 
journalism 


exactly like any other. Applying 
work very well 


codes doesn’t 
because news organizations avoid 
any but the most flexible guide- 
lines. 

There are good 
reasons avoid ethical rules and 
regulations. First, rule has ever 
been made that also 
broken particular situation. 
Second, fear being hoisted 
our own ethical petard law- 
suit. And third, news organiza- 
tions are very different from each 
other, and they operate from 
idiosyncratic variety moral 
platforms. For instance, paying 
source would considered hor- 
rific breach The New York 
Times, but would business 
usual the National Enquirer and 
only questionable act for televi- 
sion magazines, where payments 
would cloaked consultants’ 
fees some such euphemism. 
How does one compare the Times, 
the Enquirer, and Dateline, much 
less People, Salon, the New York 
Post, and World News Tonight with 
Peter Jennings? 

teach course media ethics 
Duke University called “News 

Moral Battleground.” After strug- 
clumsily compare and 
judge the ethical performance 
various news organizations, 
students and created tool 
help us. called “the 
although never actually drew 
one paper. 

started with the idea that 
ethical journalism has two ele- 
ments that are always present: 
integrity and judgment. But unless 
they are both present the prop- 
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proportion, the outcome can 


a mess. For instance, a sense of 


moral outrage prompted Mike 
Gallagher, formerly 
Cincinnati Enquirer, believe 
was doing the right thing 
invading Chiquita Brands’s voice 
mail expose what considered 
higher crimes. One could say 


acted from high sense 


integrity, but his judgment was 
appalling. 
the other hand, what about 


the decision Gannett, owner 
the Enquirer, renounce all 


Gallagher’s exhaustive reporting 
rather than risk expensive and 
embarrassing libel suit? You could 
make the argument that Gannett’s 
decision reflected good judgment 
the basis justifiable self- 
interest, but wasn’t high the 
integrity scale. 

found that the key element 
the judgment component was 
deciding what set ethical princi- 
ples apply any given situation. 
Journalists function all times 
three moral planes: profession- 
als, citizens, and human 
Sticky ethical problems 
almost always involve making 
judgment about which these 
standards apply when they are 
conflict. 

For instance, Gallagher justi- 
fied stealing voice mail apply- 
ing the citizen’s standard him- 
self, which says you should foil 
corruption. concluded that 
should have given precedence 
the professional standard, which 
says journalists don’t steal infor- 
mation. the other hand, 
reporter fire and, desper- 
ation, fireman asks him hold 
hose, should abandon his note 
pad and hold the hose? such 
case, journalistic detachment 


beings. 


superseded one’s burden 
citizen? 

Similarly, the journalistic stan- 
dard commands that you should 
report what you know. But many 
news organizations not repor 
the name rape victims, not 
because would not news, but 
because human level, would 
unjust. the case rape, they 
set the human priority above the 
journalistic one. 

But what about the case when 
The New York Times identified 
Patricia Bowman the rape vic- 
tim William Kennedy Smith 
after her name had been revealed 
NBC? The Times quickly aban- 
doned using the name because 
feared public relations disaster. 
Was the error publish the name 
the first time? stop publish- 
ing How does judgment match 
with integrity? And how does 
that situation compare what 
Gannett did the Chiquita 
Brands case? 

The grid: integrity against judg- 
ment, beginning with the basic 
question which set ethical 
standards apply journalistic, cit- 
izen, human. 

Using the grid doesn’t necessar- 
ily make easier find the 
answer ethical dilemma. 
and disagreed just 
much after began use the 
grid our analytical tool 
had before. 

But helped unearth the 
most important issues. gave 
common language for making dis- 
tinctions and sorting out what 
thought. And gave way 
compare the decisions news 
organizations that have little 
common except that they each 
face thorny ethical problems every 
day. 
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PAPERS 


the Age Public Ownership 


The Importance Local 


was yet another huge media 
buy Viacom’s September 
acquisition CBS. But 
marked, the Los Angeles 
Times said, fitting close what 
may well looked back the 
decade the media merger, 
period which about $130 bil- 
deals 
realigned entire 


industry.” 

And this deal struck power- 
fully. The day before the news 
broke, had found files 
booklet commemorating the day 


fifty years ago when Walter 
Lippmann traveled Iowa cel- 
ebrate the hundredth birthday 
The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. June evening, had 
told dinnertime audience 
editor and publishers: 

“There is, believe, funda- 
mental reason why the American 
press strong enough remain 
free. That reason that the 
American newspapers, large and 
small, and without exception, 
belong town, city, the 
most region.” 

The secret truly free press, 
said, “that should consist 
many newspapers decentralized 
their ownership and their manage- 
ment, and dependent for their 
support ... upon the communities 
where they are written, where they 
are edited, and where they are 
read.” 

When Lippmann spoke, 1,300 
American newspapers almost 
all them were independent 
and locally owned. Today, fewer 
than 300 are and media merg- 
ers, affecting all levels and 
kinds media, show signs 
slowing. 

the newspaper business, 
think often the differences that 


this change ownership makes, 
but perhaps think too seldom 
about one the most important 
those differences: precious few 
today’s newspapers read feel 
they are put together peo- 
ple who know well, and love 
deeply, their community. 

powerful local identity, 
characteristic personality, deep 
roots the community 
paper that, when you walk into 
town, you can hold your head up,” 
Arthur 
“Punch” Sulzberger says The 
Trust, the new book about The New 
York Times Susan Tifft and 
Alex Jones. How many newspa- 
pers today have these attributes? 

seem get part the 
equation: understand that 
for most newspapers the fran- 
chise local, local, local. (Despite 
this understanding, have too 
often seen expense-cutting strike 
the heart local coverage 
school beats, cops, city hall, the 
county courthouse.) 

speak often, industry, 
the importance local news, 
the interest our readers have 
and the fact that other medi- 
covers do. Most news- 
paper companies seek strength- 
this local franchise: efforts 
under the rubric public civic 
journalism, and many company- 
wide programs like Gannett’s 
News 2000, designed shape 
news content, are aimed least 
partly improving connections 
with the community. 

But the results, all too often, are 
brittle and lifeless. survey our 
readers and coordinate our staffers 
and plot our projects. But 
amount planning, level 
market research, can make for 
ten years living town not 


mention growing there, 
putting your kids through school 
there, watching your folks grow 
old there. Our newspapers not 
read they are written and edit- 
people who feel the city’s 
pulse, long walked its 
streets, who love its quirks, know 
its history, and care deeply about 
its future because, and large, 
they are not. 

Does the fact that newspapers 
locally owned have mean 
they can’t feel powerfully local? 
sometimes seems so. Local con- 
cerns are hard-pressed match 
the powerful pull Wall Street- 
driven, corporate headquarters. 
Standardization, efficiencies 
scale, the lure move and 
the simple fact that corporations 
demand loyalty first the goals 
headquarters: perhaps the pull 
away from hometown roots 
inexorable. 

But afford believe so. 
Local authenticity and commit- 
ment place are too critical 
concede; must find ways 
refresh and restore them despite 
new ownership realities. 

And think some ways 
exist. Corporatization does not 
itself determine that editors and 
publishers must change newspa- 
pers frequently they now 
customarily are doing. Distant 
owners don’t prevent our hiring 
good people. Nor they pre- 
clude editors from running lively, 
compelling newsrooms, with ade- 
quately paid people doing inter- 
esting enough work 
staffers around long enough 
get know place although 
pay adequately only when corpo- 
rate owners understand the dam- 
age the company’s interests 
failing so). 
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Not having local ownership doesn’t 
keep strong, confident editors from 
getting out into the community and 
bringing the community into the 
newspaper from seeing that 
their staffers not confuse objectivi- 
with detachment, good investi- 
gation with perpetual sneer. does- 
stop editors from nixing unfair, 
under-sourced, ignorant stories 

Loving your community jour- 
nalist means telling people things they 
don’t want hear and putting people 
the paper who don’t want see 
themselves there. But must able 
recognize success. must show 
our communities the many examples 
kindness and courage and tolerance 
that exist within them, shed light 
the things that bind together, help 
people who live proximity one 
another hear each other. 

Some things about 
yesteryear are more dream than reality. 
But this fact: papers used bet- 
ter growing out their commu- 
nities and reflecting them back their 


citizens. They were warmer and more 
human, they mitigated loneliness 


bringing lots local people alive 


their pages, they copied the rhythms 


talk over the backyard fence, they 
too fancy-pants print news 
the humble events that shape our 
daily lives. 

looking papers from decades 
ago, course, have remember 
that communities, too, have changed. 
The people today’s papers serve have 
themselves become more mobile. But 
that’s all the more reason better 
job giving them the information 
they need govern themselves effec- 
tiv ely, telling them the stories that give 
them sense their hometown, and 
introducing them the people who 
live nearby. 

Maybe it’s even reason have 
affirmative action hiring policy for 
local folks who actually know things 
about their towns. And surely it’s rea- 
son quit specializing, many do, 
the wearyingly long list explana- 
tions why this that tidbit news 


caller wants the paper can’t possibly 


get and start finding way 
print it. 

Lippmann said Des Moines 
1949: “There safety numbers, and 
diversity, and being spread out, 
and having deep roots many 
places. 

“Only variety there 
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The Constancy News 


ournalism, 
remind ourselves, undoubted- 
hit new low this week 
was this year? But give the 
€alendar credit. the midst all 
this bewailing, has forced upon 
quite different time frame: mil- 
lennium. And when think back 
this rather long 
while, the bewailing 
might, for moment least, stop. 

has, course, been quite 
millennium for journalism. Few 
human endeavors have changed 
much the past thousand years 
newsmongering. But also true 
that few aspects human culture 
have changed little news itself. 

First the change: anthropologi- 
cal and historical accounts paint 
reasonably clear picture the 
news systems most those alive 
the year 1000 would have had 
their command. Messengers might 
occasionally arrive with news. 
some cities villages criers might 
proclaim it. The literate might spo- 
radically record it. But most 
what most the people the 
world knew current events one 
thousand years ago came from 
whomever they happened run 
into from word mouth. 

This the news system upon 
which humanity, with rare excep- 
tions, had always relied. And there 
much change the first 
half this millennium. According 
letter written 1471, those 
speed the latest news, “fly- 
eng talys,” England were those 
who had “walkyd London.” 

The progression developments 
that would transform the way 
humans received their news started, 


course, with the invention the 


European letterpress. the final 


decades the fifteenth century, 


printed newsbooks and news ballads 


began circulate Europe. 
1566 hand-copied weekly, the old- 
est direct ancestor all the world’s 
newspapers, was being distributed 
Venice. 1609 weeklies were print- 
two German-speaking towns. 
The world’s first printed daily 
appeared Leipzig 1650. 
Journalism, know it, was being 
invented. Thomas Paine, Edward 
Murrow, Ted Turner, and Salon 
would, time, follow. 

Spoken news had its advantages. 
But the news system that dominat- 
the first half this millennium 
had severely limited reach. The 
major international news story 
the turn the previous millenni- 
was undoubtedly the Viking 
landing America, “Vinland.” 
This news made far 
Denmark, and not much farther. 
For most those dependent upon 
word mouth, the world the 
other side the forest, let alone 
the other side the ocean, 
remained mystery the 
province dragons. Spoken news 
was also notoriously inaccurate 
and unreliable. was difficult, 
consequently, gain sure 
edge such basic questions 
whether this that major figure 
was fact dead. Imposters passed 
themselves off Richard II, Joan 
Arc, and Charles the Bold. 

Bewailers take note: our journal- 
ism the journalism invented 
roughly this half millennium 
would change all that. Pamphlets 
describing Columbus’s discoveries 
his own words were printed 
Barcelona, Rome, Paris, Antwerp, 
Basel, and Florence 1493, the year 
returned. The dead, with the 
exception the Romanovs and 
certain rock star, began stay dead. 
News politics and science spread. 
Lights were turned on; the haze lifted 


From the the Dragon, 


choose your metaphor. Dragons 
were forced retreat unusually 
deep lakes Scotland. became 
possible confident learning 
any major disaster, war, political 
development anywhere the world. 

But through all this the news itself 
hardly changed. Its concerns 
power, survival, violence, sex have 
remained remarkably constant. 
know from those anthropological 
and historical accounts that societies 
without printing, let alone cable 
the Internet, were adept are 
mixing news the serious and 
the sensational. They even mixed 
some bewailing about the latter. 
More than two millennia ago, Cicero 
complained about the contents 
the letters friend was sending him 
while was out Rome. They 
contained, Cicero huffed, “reports 
the gladiatorial pairs, the adjourn- 
ment trials, [a] burglary, and such 
tittle-tattle nobody would have 
the impertinence repeat 

And news has also always been 
large, clumsy, and intimidating polit- 
ical force. The English the fifteenth 
century had much respect for its 
power that, during particularly bad 
stretch the War the Roses, they 
closed off roads keep word their 
troubles from spreading. 

hunger for and vulnerability 
wide range news seems basic 
being human. have gotten 
better and better satisfying that 
hunger. know, consequently, 
awful lot more about the world’s 
turns than did our ancestors half 
millennium ago. And some 
that information appears frivolous, 
sordid, politically unhelpful, the 
fault, dear bewailers, would seem 
lie less our networks, and their 
behavior this week, than our 
nature. 
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tor the Next Newspaper 
Information, All the 


good news that jour- 


nalism has really great 
future this all-digital 
end the information 

age, this new age relationships, 
taxonomy triumphant, the 


bottomless, truly bottomless news- 
(and advertising-) hole. 
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Watertow 
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first month 
cub reporter 
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home 
tion 
ances ever 
since. His 
current clients 
include the 
Chic. gO 
Tribune. 
can 
reached 


institutions journalists, the news- 
papers, massively and more rapidly 
expand their efforts the Internet 
become the hub the trusted, 
fiduciary, quality-con- 
trolled hub all information, all 
the time the hub through which 
the information 
everything their community pass- 
construction, price/ 
value/cost, shipping date, picture, 


es | size, color, 


transactions, city council 
votes, laws, rules, regulations, hear- 
ing dates, administrative actions). 
The hub through which people 
their communities can communi- 
cate and conduct commerce. Via any 
and all manner 
modalities. And actually provide the 
content deliver it, push out 
there, individualized, tailored, “The 
Daily You” “The Daily Me” 
all and all those receipt and 
delivery 

Newspaper staffs would have 
double, maybe more than quadru- 
ple, through hires and the formation 
Substantial amounts floor-space, 
new once occupied printing 
presses, reel-rooms, rolls paper 
and tanks ink, would shared 
with, filled by, redundant disk- 
farms databases and powerful, 
maybe even mainframe, computer 


devices and 


well 


servers, racks and racks and racks 


rapid-access RAM for the indices, 


searching software and opening 
“pages, network routing and 
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component 


switching computers, all backed 
natural-gas-fueled 


generators to assure non-stop elec- 


trical power. And air-conditioning 
and Halon systems. 
say hubs because the image fits 


that wagon wheel with 
robust center, with radiating spokes, 
keeping the felloes, the interconnect- 
sectors the circle life, linked 
and position, all shrunk-fit togeth- 
the human-forged force the 

iron tire, like the forces nature that 
bind our lives together every com- 
ity. And you want map the 
image Web site home page 
wheel, call the hubcap, 
utilitarian, sometimes 
ornate, means the muck 


of the axle- greas 


1 


You can figura- 
tively traverse any through the 
hub, and get any other felloe; you 
can circumnavigate the wheel with- 
out once passing through the hub 


] 


like e-mail and Web sites and cellular 
and geosynchronous satellites and 
tiny huge ISPs. And it’s all still 
accessible from the hub. 

The need for speed taking this 
on? Because anyone can become 
information provider. And they are. 
all know that now, 
didn’t six years ago when 
Mosaic and HTTP combined and hit 
the old ARPAnet. Banks are becom- 
ing cyber-mall owners, insurers, 
financial advisers, and stockbrokers. 
Cable-casters are 
exchange owners, broadcasters 
have already become print newspa- 
(text and 
still photos, audio and video clips). 
could become wellness-care 
purveyors. Electric companies, rail- 
roads, oil and gas pipeline companies 
all with rights-of-way and infra- 
structure for stringing fiber-optic 

becoming/can/have 
the above. 


cable are 


become all 


leave television out the 
for now, because the bandw idth 
on- mand video and the 


ate quite yet upon 


pensive arrays of disks bu yuilt into a 
computer next to, in, on, under 
the TV set that will allow ev ery set- 
owner become his her own in- 
total-control station-manager, re- 


cording and storing content off the 


cable out the “radio-magnetic 
for lat 


choose as we can now do with text 


and still image 


spectrum” viewing they 
[and video and 
audio “clips” and animated presen- 
tations, sure but not 
weeke 
sound and moving 
Maybe five maybe two. 


ut 
broadcasters are partly ready with 


their own Web operations 
though probably not ready fill 
the huge demand for content. 

Why “all” information? 


what comprises any 
newspaper reporter’s (or 
beat (or territory). 

ames, the places, the biographies, 


the relationships, the buildings the 


that exists will exist 
who, what, when, where, 
time and physical space, that taken 
all together then provide some 
access figuring out the how. The 
need populate and link and 
relate 
information it’s available when 
and whenever and 
not merely response some 
unusual event readers and 
advertisers need it. Journalists could 
reporting, photographing, tap- 
ing (video and audio), writing, and 
editing until our collective wrists 
seized tenosynovisitic spasm. 
begun 


nd’s evening’s worth 


this omnium gatherum 


THE FUTURE 


APPLICATIONS 
INVITED 


Knight International 
Press Fellowships 


Live abroad for nine 
months and share your 
skills with colleagues 


emerging democracies. 


Next Deadline: Jan 


U.S. Newspaper, Radio and 
Professionals needed with 


the following experience: 


Advertising 

Business management 

Broadcast Production 

Circulation 

Curriculum Development 
Design and Layout 

Pre-press Production 


Reporting and Editing 


For more information 
application, contact: 


International Center for Journalists 
1616 Street, NW, Third Floor 
Washington, 20006 USA 
Tel: 202-737-3700 
Fax: 202-737-0530 
E-mail: knight@icfj.org 


mine the richness and variety informa- 
tion needed provide adequate pic- 
ture how our public schools are doing, 
how our town, city, state, and national 
legislatures, executive branches, and judi- 
ciaries are doing have hardly begun 
link all the words, pictures, drawings, and 
ads ever printed the paper, from its 
founding day, link calendar with 
wife’s, son’s and daughter’s calendar 
with our refrigerator and pantry and 
weekly meal plan, the CDC, Tufts 
Nutrition Center, and the newspaper’s 
own collection thousands and thou- 
sands recipes and linked with the 


supply Reggiano Parmesan 
Parma/Reggio Emilia and Pecorino 


Romano around Rome. With buying 
club, computerized grocery co-op, 
could order our own humongous wheels 
cheese, import them, and divvy them 
ourselves. And never mind food! With 
computerized money co-op, members 
could lending their own cash. 
stop newspapers from becoming 
banks, the hub for the exchange money 
for goods and services advertised their 
print and electronic pages? 

Why “everyone”? Think altru- 
ism think enlightened self-inter- 
est. Imagine how would newspa- 
pers, this all-digital world, were digital 
presence every classroom and home 
the nation, helping train, and 
resource for the training of, children the 
joys and delights careful observation, 
accurate calculation, the precise and 
entertaining use their own and other 
language(s), full, capable, responsible 
self-expression, dialogue, 
tion the life the community. 

What about “taxonomy triumphant”? 
With all this information from every- 
where, about everything, all kinds 
forms, people going get it, 
make sense when they get it? must 
organized. Standardized. Naming 
schemes are required for both humans 
and computers successfully deal with, 
relate, and relate to, this “all.” Can’t 
without taxonomy. “Editors wanted, 
librarian and RDBMS (relational data- 
base management systems) skills plus.” 
Think how standardizing ETAION 
SHRDLU keyboard made easy for 
Linotype operators move around the 
country. how QWERTY (or ASERTY 


overseas) keyboards make typing skills 


portable (if not optimized for the opera- 
tor the language, but for obsolete 
mechanical device with multiple flying 
metal bars converging one narrow 
slot). how agreeing which charac- 


ters should represent with the 128 
unique combinations seven binary 
digits (USASCII) enabled move text 
around electronically and remember 
how, because only agreed what 
seven bits’-worth would be, and not eight 
(an additional 128 characters 
256 characters, total), have all kinds 
problems with “curly em- 
dashes, en-dashes, and other useful typo- 
graphical characters our cross-plat- 
form documents and e-mail even today. 

And finally, what about “trusted, 
responsible, fiduciary, quality-con- 
trolled” information? Newspapers have 
historical and unique role this 
nation. Newspapers helped get the 
Revolution going, got early write-up 
the Bill Rights, disseminated and 
informed the Constitutional debates. 
And, however belatedly sometimes 
unwillingly, newspapers (and maga- 
zines) sometimes “furnish that check 
government which Constitution 
has ever been able provide,” it’s 
chiseled marble the Chicago 
lofty lobby. 

other “institution developed 
modern civilization, the Trib’s 
McCormick there) 
called the newspaper, has the opportuni- 
ty, and sits the natural intermediary 
position, the trusted organizer and 
sense-maker and conduit “all” infor- 
mation between government and citi- 
zen, citizen and government, business 
and citizen, business and government, 
citizen and business 

But this trusted middleman, this fidu- 
ciary role it’s only opportunity 
one that started slip away when the 
high-profile assassination President 
Kennedy was not solved. Zippergate re- 
framed that issue for this year with 
heightened contrast: Precious (but 
renewable) bodily fluids spilled; brain 
tissue (non-renewable) blasted away. 
Sex, lies, and videotape; murder(s), lies 
and 8-mm film. asked stranger 
hotel elevator he’d said “Good morn- 
paper fiduciary thing “Is who killed 
President Kennedy still issue for 
you?” checked first see his hair 
was gray enough likely remem- 
ber the event.) turned and looked 
the face, guess deciding whether 
respond the out-of-nowhere ques- 
tion, then nodded slowly and said, “Yes. 
is. think it’s still open issue for 
many people.” 

the future newspapers this 
all-digital 
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WORKPLACE 


Visit the Old Newsroom: 


erfered with 


inte 


ber our first high Woodward editorial laid anybody off. But 


school romance with Bernstein corduroy, were hired slowly shrunk 


golden the same time. were not point where those who 


like keep that way. think good things like business newspaper right are 
girl who threw her head back when but paid attention. stressed. Since nobody knows just 
she laughed. hear she’s okay, but got play Santa Claus one the big chain’s embrace will 
don’t want explore too much fur- December and report the experience, get, there some fear the future. 
ther, really. Know how the doubting had grilled visit there was brief. met the 
Mike Hoyt first newspaper glows helped put crook land- corner office. did not 
too. you can love insti- director front particularly want talk about “re- 
left The 1974, and this paper has had family that the officer would lifted when began dis 
Home News than its share life experiences survive bullet the brain. paper’s work 
seek his then. was with measure got write about the stuff study. gen 
fortune that went back for life. When overdosing series the problems 
visit. It’s the approach the century addict, mistaken for drunk, died education; number well- 


mark, guess, that has all warily jail beat, detective local columns; some sophis- 


con past and future. copy the worn and ferocious health-care 


had typewriters those days, note the man had carried Good stuff. 
‘and girls, and glue pots! (cut The addict apologized the day visit the latest 


and paste meant just that). had his family for his inability get several special sections called Day 
wastebaskets full first drafts. junk and noted, passing, how The Life had come out. These are 

When Sunday editor found out about who construct- couple dozen reporters and 

that copy boy wrote poetry under huge sign his flatbed that said photographers blanket town and 
assumed name, “Donna, I’m sorry. love you. Please come back with tales ordinary liv- 
reading the newsroom, accom- me.” (It worked, too.) met They were produced and writ- 
panied reporters sunglasses union reformers with who clearly 
The kid was cured bad poetry for- reporters, learned, you get grace about them, the jour 
ever. Largely because the people delicate moments who put them 
reporters allied with the their lives, and you are enjoyed the process. 

guild was strong. When the publish- them right. Hughes invited call some 


solve political problem The end this century has reporters. did, and they sounded 
named three managing roller coaster for me. They love the work. 
with area responsibility, News. 1993 Hugh’s son Bill complain about the owner. But 
used the union bulletin board sold The Asbury Park Press, they say the paper still has sense 


somethi family-owned daily, and and enough veterans 


titles everybody. The obit writer 1995 was merged with Press- help the young writers 

became managing editor/death. owned competitor become The 

The paper was The Home News, Home News Tribune. Then, two the other end the phone 

which covered swath through the ago Gannett bought both the hear laughter and banter, the 
center New Jersey that included Press and its siblings, creating rising late-afternoon buzz 

rich and poor, industrial and cluster Jersey. The newsroom. And not without pang 
ban. was owned exceedingly goes that Gannett dropped the memory. somebody else’ 

decent man named Hugh Boyd and the word The young and running 


liked running solid and aggressive masthead order save ink. around New Jersey. 
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the people who clearly know the 
beating wastebaskets like bongos. guts risk their jobs and their skulls. territory. They had sense fun 


j 
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The New New Journalism 


CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


ith the news media fascinated 

everything digital these 

days, printed words between 
hard covers seem almost quaint, 
longer inspiring the journalistic imagi- 
nation they once did. Timely “insider” 
books filled with gossip can still appeal, 
but for book make big news, must 
now have other attributes well say, 
controversy over the author’s methods. 
James Mackay’s biography John Paul 
Jones recently garnered press attention, 
but only because Mackay borrowed 
wholesale from earlier study 
Samuel Eliot Morison. The scandal 
might have stoked sales had Mackay’s 
publisher not felt honor-bound 
destroy all copies. 

Far better for robust coverage and 
sales non-annihilating, but still live- 
dispute over author’s techniques 
ideally involving book whose topic 
has some special resonance for journal- 
ists. recent case point Edmund 
Morris’s Dutch, whose subject has 
simultaneously attracted, repelled, and 
fascinated the press corps for many 
years. conventional biography filled 
with insights about Ronald Reagan and 
his times would presumably have in- 
spired least low-level buzz among 
the mediarati. With Dutch, however, the 
decibel level went incalculably 
result the author’s decision insert 
several fictional characters into 
ostensibly weighty biography. Morris 
uses these make-believe narrators 
primarily bogus “Edmund Morris,” 
born 1912, nearly thirty years earlier 
than the real Morris provide nov- 
elistic first-person accounts the pre- 
presidential Reagan. (Morris even goes 
far manufacture footnotes about 
the lives the fake characters.) The 
idea, claims, was use the insights 


“Edmund Morris” make the early 
Reagan vivid the Reagan that 
Morris actually observed firsthand after 
becoming the fortieth president’s offi- 
cial biographer 1985. 

Morris’s approach not wholly orig- 
inal. Those blazing the trail for him 
included novelist Virginia Woolf, whose 
life Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Flush, narrated the subject’s dog. 
Even so, Morris’s approach 
voked cries consternation news 
columns, editorial pages, and stu- 
dios. New York Times columnist 
Maureen Dowd declared Morris “bark- 
ing pioneer “the Ally McBeal 


DUTCH: MEMOIR 
RONALD REAGAN 
EDMUND MORRIS 
RANDOM HOUSE. 874 PP. $35 


school historiography, which 
regularly cut away from the action for 
wacky, out-of-body fantasies.” Times 
critic Michiko Kakutani blasted Dutch 
“bizarre, irresponsible, and mon- 
strously self-absorbed.” USA Today 
declared editorial that Morris’s 
fictionalizing was “no better than dis- 
service and less than distortion,” 
while The Boston Globe editorialized 
that Morris “should just have told the 
story .... The pervasive blurring fic- 
tion and fact today’s culture has 
place presidential biography.” (Or, 
the editorial might have added, the 
own, post-Mike Barnicle, post- 
Patricia Smith pages.) Needless say, 
the critics who took shots Morris 
helped Dutch shoot the top the 
charts. 

fairness, the author Dutch not 
deliberately deceptive. gives clues 
his approach the text and has freely 
admitted his fictionalizing the talk 
show circuit. doing, intriguingly 


enough, Morris casts spotlight 
verity many journalists would prefer 
remain obscure: that much “news” 
created rather than discovered. The 
interview, the press conference, the 
photo op, and the reaction story are just 
few examples how reporters and 
their sources sculpt “reality.” CBS-TV’s 
forthcoming Survivor, which real-life 
contestants will struggle for sustenance 
artificial than CNN’s Crossfire ABC 
News’s This Week. Indeed, although 
news traditionalists still swear allegiance 
hard information, much journal- 
ism amounts concealed artifice pre- 
sented factual truth. Morris’s artifice 
naked comparison with most, 
which might help explain the vehe- 
mence journalists’ attacks him and 
his Dutch this exhibitionist came too 
close blowing their cover well, 
had publicly shunned. 
Consider the anti-Morris comments 
The Washington Bob Wood- 
ward, himself contemporary history 
mill. Interviewed about Dutch 
Linton Weeks, Post culture reporter, 
Woodward declared: “The first refuge 
anyone from Nixon through Reagan 
through Clinton, the first point 
which they escape when somebody 
writes something they like is: ‘It’s 
fiction. Now you have very well- 
respected historian coming forward 
and saying, ‘Yep, Now will 
said, what they all 
Woodward has reason sensitive. 
His breathless narratives about espi- 
onage, military command decisions, 
political campaigns, and the Clinton 
White House based largely anony- 
mous sources have been raising eye- 
brows for years. Woodward insists that 
his reporting solidly sourced. But 
tells little about his sources that 
not accountable critics. His stories 
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might true. some cases they 
might actually quasi-fictional 
informed speculation presented the 
drama hard fact. 

Woodward isolated case. Like 
Edmund Morris Dutch, most journal- 
ists experience professional tug-of-war 
between the desire tell good story 
and the desire report thoroughly, ana- 
lyze, and explain. Narrative journalism 
supposedly nonfiction story-telling 
that uses such fictional devices scene- 
by-scene construction often far 
more memorable, entertaining, and 
emotionally engaging than analytic 
thematic reporting. 

But its vividness frequently comes 
the cost fidelity the facts, lures 
reporters toward the edge fiction. 
the summer 1988, for instance, cam- 
paign newcomer Joan Didion accompa- 
nied Democratic presidential candidate 
Michael Dukakis 
entourage swing across the United 
States. Didion was struck how the 
journalists privately viewed the cam- 
paign with cynical realism series 
phony events. For instance, nearly 
every stop, Dukakis would toss base- 
ball with one his aides. These were 
photo opportunities aimed revising 
Dukakis’s image staid, aloof, elite, 
veritable killjoy, and the press corps pri- 
vately ridiculed these sports ops 
such. Yet journalists reported the 
toss were spontaneous glimpse 
the real man. 

Didion concluded from the news 
accounts such campaign pseudo- 
events that the Dukakis camp and the 
reporters had entered into conspiracy 
advance particular plot line: that 
the campaign was real and dramatic; 
Dukakis was genuine, compelling 
character and strong candidate who 
could give George Bush run for his 
money. Not only was the baseball toss 
wink and nod arrangement, Didion 
wrote, but “the narrative made 
many such understandings, tacit agree- 
ments, small and large, overlook the 
observable the interests obtaining 
dramatic story line.” 

approach clearly takes 

narrative construction one 

step further, from skewed 
use “true facts” the fabrication 
notional narrators. But Dutch and the 
ball toss are part the same underly- 
ing compulsion modern nonfiction: 
create sense immediacy even 
the expense veracity. The baseball 
toss gave readers the illusion peek 


press 
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Like many scenes Dutch, the one above never took place 


the real, human “Dukakis.” “Edmund 
Morris” supposed the same for 
the Dixon, Illinois, Ronald Reagan’s 
youth; from the swimming hole the 
gridiron, see Dutch live, through 
“Morris’s” eyes. 

For this thirst for the now, can 
thank television, which has penetrated 
nearly every crevice our culture, 
including the way use the written 
word. The world television live and 
immediate: you are there. Nonfiction 
writing must transport you there well 
compete for the potential read- 
er’s time. probably coincidence 
that “New Journalism” using fictional 
devices like dialogue and scene-by-scene 
development emerged and took hold 
the 1960s, television news started 
overshadow print the nation’s domi- 
nant news medium. the New 
Journalism, television, you are 
there. Dutch simply New Journalism 
pushed new extreme. 


The question whether Morris’s 
creation himself faux narrator 
will now the device jour aped 
other biographers and journalists. 
way, you might think, given the attacks 
has provoked from the journalistic 
establishment. I’m not sure, howev- 
er. Recall the uproar that began circa 
1965 over reconstructed, and therefore 
quasi-fictional, dialogue such non- 
fiction books Cold Blood. The 
criticism went unheeded, and such 
device nonfiction prose. Main- 
stream news organizations regularly 
reprint book excerpts containing 
reconstructed dialogue. 
nique’s cinematic qualities have made 
irresistible. Bogus narrators likewise 
help the prosaic leap off the page and 
threaten for that reason become reg- 
ular fare. Indeed, “Edmund 


has already infiltrated the pages 


Newsweek, which reprinted extensive 
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Stanford University 


Directorship 
John Knight Fellowships 


University seeks Director for the John 
Knight Fellowship Program for Professional 
The appointment the “Professor 
(Teaching)” the Department Communication and 
will begin before June 2000. 

The Knight Fellowships provide for one year 
study for the nation’s outstand- 
ing print broadcast journalists and 
for international fellows with comparable 

The Director must have established nation- 
reputation for eminence the profession 
journalism and understanding the nature and 

universities. 

His her duties include planning 
arranging academic programs for the fellows, 
advising fellows their courses study 
overseeing weekly seminars for the fel 
lows, playing leading role the recruitment and 
selection fellows, managing the budget and 
operations the program, and the 
spokesperson for the fellowship progran 

record professional journalistic achievement and 
any previous association with universities. The 
Director will expected teach course the 
Department Communication. 

The initial appointment for five-year period 
and may renewed after review. Salary 
equal opportunity, affirmative action employer. 

Applicants should send letter tion, cur 
Knight Directorship Search Committee, 
Program Administrator; Knight 
Fellowship Program, Department Communication 

120/424, 94305-2050. 


Applications should received 
November 15, 1999 


fictional excerpts from Dutch its 
October 1999, cover spread. 

Morris insists that his use the fic- 
tional narrator Dutch way dis- 
torts Reagan’s life because every state- 
ment about Reagan based inter- 
views documents. Thus, Morris 
maintains, his approach represents 
threat the factual truth. Unfort- 
unately, that picture far too simplis- 
tic and ignores what might termed 
Gresham’s Law for Literary Jour- 
nalism: the fanciful and flaky kind dri- 
ves out the sort that more factual 
and fastidious. 

onsider, for instance, the New 

Journalism technique which 

the innermost thoughts sub- 
ject are presented stream-of-con- 
sciousness. Tom Wolfe once put it, 
“How could journalist, writing nonfic- 
tion, accurately penetrate the thoughts 
another person? The answer proved 
marvelously simple: interview him 
about his thoughts and emotions.” That 
sounded plausible enough until, The 
Right Stuff, Wolfe wrote scene from the 
perspective chimpanzee just back 
from Project Mercury test flight, con- 
fronted with the press pack. (“[T]here 
was whole new mob humans 
hand! Even worse than the white 
smocks! Louder! Crazier! What 
Wolfe did the chimp, author Joe 
McGinnis, The Last Brother, later did 
Ted Kennedy, imagining thoughts the 
senator might have had, then reporting 
them real. When Joyce Carol Oates 
took the same approach one step further 
Black Water, her book based Chap- 
paquiddick, she had the good sense 
call fiction. 

More recently, several books initially 
praised nonfiction literary gems have 
been debunked chock-full fabrica- 
tion among them Sleepers, Midnight 
the Garden Good and Evil, and 
Fragments, (better title: Figments), the 
purported memoir Holocaust sur- 
vivor that was fact written the sur- 
vivor middle-class upbringing 


Switzerland. Here was Gresham’s Law 


Literary Journalism full force. 

The Law also clearly work 
Dutch’s final chapter, which describes 
how “Edmund Morris” was rescued 
from drowning Reagan, the teen- 
aged life guard event that never 
took place, touching though was 
the page. Throughout the 874-page 
book, moreover, can difficult tell 
what factual and what fictional. 
And, Terry Golway pointed out the 


October New York Observer, some 
Morris’s fictional characters eat far 
more the book than real historical 
figures. Reagan’s influential budget 
director, David Stockman, for instance, 
has total ten index references; 
Gavin, the fictional son “Edmund 
Morris,” rates over sixty. That’s quite 
ratio for what aims pass serious 
biography. 

The failure Morris’s literary 
experiment illuminate the real 
Ronald Reagan particularly ironic 
when one considers Reagan’s own 
genius for what one might well term 
literary journalism. radio sports- 
caster, Reagan was called upon 
“visualize” and narrate baseball games 
based flow scant ticker data. 


was master creating the sense 


immediacy that his audience craved. 
His skills honed Hollywood, Reagan 
later applied similar techniques pol- 
itics, making details and tapping 
myths convince the citizens that 
was Morning America. was 
convincing that they could practically 
smell the coffee. Arguably even such 
problems Iran-Contra and mon- 
ster deficit never quite broke the spell. 
Not that Reagan, the public, even 
remembers those two embarrassments 
Alzheimer’s keeps him perpetual 
the public because its collective 
memory not much more acute than 
the Gipper’s continues seek 
immediate sensations, which the mass 
media are only too happy provide. 
Morris’s book achieves ignomin- 
ious feat for work historical non- 
fiction: perpetuates confusion about 
enormously important administra- 
tion and threatens unleash two, 
three, many “Edmund Morrises” 
public often unable tell live from 
Memorex. The subject Ronald 
Reagan still demands well-written and 
engaging analysis that unclouds that 
president’s smoke and mirrors and 
demystifies his place history. This 
will only possible journalists and 
other writers ostensible nonfiction 
resist the enticement drama, imme- 
diacy, and embellishment 
expense context and fact. 


Christopher Hanson, print journalist 
for twenty years, teaches media ethics 
the University Maryland. has 
Ph.D. mass communication from the 
University North Carolina and 
contributing editor. 
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DAVID SHAW tion, and cynicism society at-large, matters readers and insisting that 
journalists can longer content polit ical candidates talk about those 
Rosen articulate and impas- journalism can longer suc- and that newspapers faithful- 
sioned academic who has newspapers limit them- reflect the priorities that those issues 
both the chief proselytizer for reporting and explaining represent. 
the official chronicler controversial and problems their news What Are Journalists For?, the 
reform movement that began and suggesting possible solu- most authoritative account date 
ago and has come known tions their editorial pages. movement champions, Rosen 
“civic” “public” journalism. Simply genuinely effective both serve occasionally lapses into kind New 
put, Rosen and his adherents argue that Age gobbledygook; the objective 
journalists and the daily newspapers for WHAT ARE JOURNALISTS FOR? journalism, says, should “see 
which they work have become increas- JAY ROSEN the public into fuller existence” 
ingly estranged from the readers and YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS phrase likes much that uses 
communities they seek serve. They PP. 338. $29.95 twice within thirteen pages. But Rosen 
say the best way re-connect with and generally lays out his case clear 
truly serve those readers and those and survive journalists must lucid fashion, and his 
communities replace (or political community act gives critics the civic journalism 
greatly modify) the tradi- than just learn about, its prob- ample space state their 
tional role detachment with one that means taking Even more important, his diag- 
engagement. leadership role sponsoring public nosis what’s wrong with journalism 
The proponents civic journalism forums discuss these problems and often practiced the post- 
say that time steadily declining aggressively seeking solutions the Vietnam, post-Watergate era largely 
increasing fragmentation, polariza- also means finding out what really Yes, journalists big-city newspa- 
Knight Center for Specialized Journalism announces 
The Knight Center will award four fellowships print broadcast journalists spend three weeks 
study their choosing the National Institutes Health Bethesda, Md. Journalists will work with experts 
NIH’s internationally renowned labs and clinics. The program solely funded the John and James 
Knight Foundation and seeks deepen journalists’ understanding medical research. 
Applications must received January 14, 2000. The journalists begin their work and study 


March 12, 2000. The fellowships cover lodging, meals and some incidental expenses. 


For more information the fellowship, call the Knight Center. For more NIH, call Bobbi Bennett, 
301/496-5787 see the World Wide Web. 


apply, send copies each of: concise proposal for course study focusing specific area 
medical science; resume; supervisor’s strong nominating letter that agrees cover salary and travel; 
and three published articles. Editors may send edited work; broadcast journalists send audiotape VHS 
videotape. Freelancers send letter recommendation from editor. Send the application to: 


Knight Center for Specialized Journalism, 
290 University College, University Maryland, 
Building 345, College Park, 20742-1645 
(301) 


The Knight Center encourages women and minority applicants. 
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newspaper readership and steadily problems within the public arena. target (if now overly familiar). 


| 


per reporters particular have 
become too cynical, too knee-jerk 
adversarial those power, too 
interested the horse-race, name- 
calling, behind-the-scenes strategizing 
aspects political campaigns the 
expense addressing (and insisting 
that candidates address) the issues that 
most concern and affect readers and 
voters. doubt that helps explain 
why both voter turnout and newspa- 
per readership are much lower the 
1990s than the 1960s. And yes, some 
big-city journalists especially those 
who appear television are now 
even more famous and highly paid 
than the people they cover (and have 


more common with them than with 
their readers and viewers); not surpris- 
ingly, this paradigmatic shift social 
status has rendered these journalists 
ever more disconnected from (and 
appallingly oblivious to) the burdens 
everyday life for the vast majority 
the American public. 

Given this gap, certainly more 
worthwhile than ever for editors 
consider what readers say they want 
see their newspaper. But taking 
readers’ views into consideration 
one thing; editing newspaper based 
largely focus group research 
shudder! quite another. While 
newspapers published primarily for 


Journalists Wanted 
The Freedom Forum 
Ph.D. Fellowship Program 


School Journalism 


and =. 
Mass Communication 


University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 


The School Journalism and Mass 
Communication the University North 
Carolina Chapel Hill seeking appli- 
cants for The Freedom Forum Ph.D. 
Fellowship Program. The program open 
midcareer professionals with least 
years news experience. Applicants must 
currently employed full time news 
operation. Experience adjunct faculty 
member beneficial but not essential. 

The 27-month program pays 
$50,000 per year plus tuition, medical 


insurance and travel benefits. GRE re- 

quired all applicants. Master’s degree not required. 
This program funded The Freedom Forum, nonpartisan, 
international foundation dedicated free press, free speech and free 


spirit for all people. 


Applications are due December 1999. For information and 


application write: 


Dr. Margaret Blanchard, Director Graduate Studies 
School Journalism and Mass Communication 


Campus Box 3365, Carroll Hall 


University North Carolina Chapel Hill 


Chapel Hill, 27599-3365 


email: mablanch@email.unc.edu 


FORUM 


WH == PRESS. FREE SPEECH. FREE SPIRIT. 


peer group approval and Pulitzer 
Prizes may ignore some issues con- 
siderable relevance their readers, 
newspapers published primarily 
response civic forums and public 
opinion polls will inevitably ignore 
glide lightly over issues essential the 
well-being the family, the commu- 
nity, and democratic society. Besides, 
studies have shown that most people 
don’t really know what they want 
newspaper until they see anyway; 
that’s the invaiuable serendipity factor 
that still helps give newspapers big 
advantage over the tailored news the 
Internet. 

Thus, Rosen’s diagnosis the atten- 

uated journalistic condition substan- 
tially better than the treatment pre- 
scribes through his book-length presen- 
tation civic journalism initiatives 
undertaken such papers The 
Charlotte Observer, The Wichita Eagle, 
the Dayton Daily News, the Norfoik 
Virginian-Pilot and the Colorado 
Springs Gazette, among others. 
Dayton, for example, the immi- 
nent closing nuclear weapons 
plant and Defense Department sup- 
ply center that provided 4,450 local 
jobs prompted the Daily News pub- 
lish twelve-page special section 
intended serve “as both briefing 
the plant and invitation further 
talk about possibilities for convert- 
ing the plant’s resources and workforce 
other use.” second special section 
presented four “what if” multiple uses 
for the site, including renderings 
architect the paper recruited. 

“The newspaper secured unprece- 
dented access the Rosen 
writes, “by persuading executives and 
government officials that was serious 
about being constructive its report- 
ing.” And therein lies least one the 
disquieting elements about civic jour- 
nalism. Yes, journalism today fre- 
quently destructive reputations, 


the right privacy, any sense 


community possibility. But 
save thousands jobs ignores the 
possibility that the defense facilities 
might found rife with corrup- 
tion, conflict interest, stupidity, and 
inefficiency, the reporting which 
would hardly seem “constructive” 
the officials who approved the newspa- 
“unprecedented access.” Then 
what? Rosen, think hope 
would say, “Report it.” But all know 
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that self-censorship can more 
inhibiting and more invidious 
than overt censorship. 
porters acutely aware their bosses’ 
deep commitment important 
local project feel free report wrong- 
doing that project? certainly hope 
But 

And what other civic journalism 
initiatives elsewhere which mem- 
bers the newspaper staff 
reporters and editors alike actually 
take participatory, even leadership 
positions, the forums and related 
activities sponsored their papers? 
How they report problems 
logistical, ethical, legal that 
involve their colleagues and employ- 
ers? Again, hope they would report 
whatever they found, accurately and 
completely. 

far, most civic journalism has 
been practiced small- and medium- 
sized cities, where newspapers have his- 
torically been more intimately connect- 
their communities than have big- 
city dailies. But precisely that con- 
nection the publisher being perhaps 
bit too cozy with the mayor, the police 
chief playing poker regularly with the 
police reporter that has kept many 
such newspapers from providing their 
communities with the disinterested ser- 
vice they need and deserve. Working 


big-city newspaper the Los Angeles 
Times that for the first eighty years 


its existence was connected its 
community and determined help 
lead the “right” course action 
that became sinister behind-the- 
scenes kingmaker and journalistic 
laughingstock, not eager see 
other newspapers repeat that mistake, 
cities large small. 
Rosen points out, course, 
public life,” only virtue 
its agenda-setting function and its 
contribution the cynicism and dis- 
enchantment that many citizens 
now feel toward the political process. 
But those roles are largely the byprod- 
uct, not the primary objective, tra- 
ditional journalism. Indeed, much 
what passes for civic journalism tra- 
ditional journalism good journal- 
ism, executed with intelligence, imagi- 
nation, enthusiasm, and sense 
commitment both the best precepts 
the profession and the best interests 
the community. But Rosen also 
points out, many journalists longer 
practice good, traditional journalism. 
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That’s why many Americans are 
critical the press they are the 
politicians and that’s why the 
impetus toward civic journalism res- 
onates with many reporters and 
editors. They see way redis- 
covering their sense purpose and 
regaining their public credibility. 
Critics dismiss civic journalism as, 
variously, evangelical cult, front- 
office pandering rebuild circulation, 
and even Pravda come America. 
These critics misread both the intent 
and the appeal the movement, and 
Rosen attempts, with varying degrees 
success, rebut each these attacks 


his book. But never quite succeeds 


dispelling the conviction that, cure 
for what ails the body politic (and the 
body journalistic), civic journalism 
likely prove worse than the disease. 
Just people who want healthy 
and long-lived should rely good 
diet and regular exercise rather than fad- 
dish supplements and exotic herbs, 
journalists eager for the health and 
longevity their profession and their 
communities are better off returning 
the practice good journalism rather 
than swallowing the exotic supplement 
civic journalism. 


David Shaw writes about media for the 


Los Angeles Times. 
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Fashions for the 


ANNE BERNAYS 
AND JUSTIN KAPLAN 


New York Times regards itself, 
some justice, the Yankees 

and the Harvard daily journal- 
ism. You have question its 
reliability, least matters style and 
usage. There aims beyond 
reproach, whatever the fashion may 


and even the risk appearing stodgy. 
Years behind most other newspapers, 
and the general public well, the Times 
finally got around legitimizing “Ms.” 
courtesy title. The paper’s stylebook, 
now published revised edition twen- 
ty-three years after its predecessor, con- 
tends with the stylebook authority 
and usefulness. 

Allan Siegal and William 


27th Annual 


early-admissions applicants. 


Graduating college seniors are invited apply for the 27th 
annual Pulliam Journalism Fellowships. grant 10- 

week summer internships journalism liberal arts 
majors the August 1999-June 2000 graduating classes. 


Previous internship part-time experience newspaper 
desired, other demonstration writing and reporting 
ability. Those who through the Fellowships often find 

new professional opportunities opening other news- 
papers during and after the program. Winners will receive 
$5,500 stipend and will work either The Indianapolis 
Star The Arizona Republic. 
training are available, along with reporting experience 
our major metropolitan daily newspapers. 


application postmark deadline Nov. 15, 
1999. Dec. 15, 1999, five early-admissions win- 
will notified. All other entries must postmarked 
March 2000, and will considered with remaining 


request application packet, visit our Web site, e-mail 
write: 


Opportunities for online 


Russell Pulliam 

Pulliam Fellowships Director 
Indianapolis Newspapers 
P.O. Box 145 
Indianapolis, 46206-0145 


Connolly, the editors the new Manual, 
are both Times staffers, with perhaps 
over-generous impression the audience 
their paper hopes reach. They describe 
the Times readership “urbane” and “lit- 
“educated and sophisticated tra- 
ditional but not tradition-bound.” Siegal 
and Connolly (their book instructs 
call them “Mr.” such contexts) put 
heroic, probably unavailing last stand 
against the invading tide blurred dis- 
tinctions between “persuade” and “con- 
“fewer” and “each other” and 
“one “infer” and “imply.” their 
book, whatever hurricane and disaster 
reporters may say, “enormity” still refers 


THE NEW YORK TIMES MANUAL 
STYLE AND USAGE 
EDITED ALLAN SIEGAL AND 


WILLIAM CONNOLLY. TIMES BOOKS. 
365 PP. $30 


horror, not size. They reject business jar- 
gon (to “grow” company), social service 
jargon (“parenting”), faddish adolescent 
buzzwords (“wannabe”), overworked 
slang (“nitty-gritty”). They are wary the 
convenient suffix “-gate” (it’s tired and 
“carries polemical overtones”). 
Nevertheless “Baligate,” referring bank- 
ing scandals Indonesia, appears 
recent Times headline. 

“Nowadays any style manual must 
grapple with the vocabulary social 
the editors say their foreword. 
“This one counsels respect for the group 
sensibilities and preferences that have 
made themselves heard the last two 
three decades concerns, for example, 
women, minorities, and those with dis- 
abilities.” distinct odor social aware- 
ness and (inevitably) political correctness 
stylebook. The editors 
endorse “black” (lowercase) along with 
“all racial designations derived from skin 
color” well the awkward “African- 
American.” But they add this caution: 
“Try determine and use the term pre- 
ferred the group person being 
described.” 

The word “holocaust” must capi- 
talized only when refers Nazi 
destruction Jews during World War II. 
This distinct advance sensibility 
over the Times World War II: its 
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report Dachau the paper omitted any 
mention that Jews were primary victims. 
The 1976 edition the stylebook was 
extremely delicate not say reticent 
when came Jews and wish-related 
topics. Its only entry was “Jewess.” “Do not 
use. See woman.” the current edition 
the entry for “Jew(s)” almost three inch- 
long, ending with Also see Conservative 
Judaism; Reform, Reformed; Recon- 
structionist Judaism. There are also entries 
for Sephardi, Ashkenazi, Purim, and on. 
the same spirit, the 1976 entry for 
Puerto Rico only advised you “Use PR. 
after the names cities and towns.” The 
new edition offers six-line instructive 


essay the cultural and ethnic identity 


the island, reminding you that com- 
monwealth the U.S., not territory, 
possession, colony. advised 
avoid the term “Native-American,” since 
rejected some Indians because gov- 
ernment programs extend others,” 
such Eskimos and Pacific Islanders. 
Whenever possible, avoid “man” and 
“mankind” and find “graceful alterna- 
tive” like “humanity” “people 

The highest hurdle the Times has had 
clear the way the twenty-first 
century the matter “obscenity, vul- 
garity, profanity.” 1896 Adolph Ochs 
proclaimed that The New York Times 
would present the news “in language 
that parliamentary good 
Today, the editors suggest, Ochs would 
avoid euphemism and write “keep 
clean.” They might also have added that 
the word “good” the sense Ochs used 
longer O.K. (never spelled okay 
used transitive verb). The Times 
seems the last paper earth 


reflect its copy the profanity most 


use daily. while ago, Molly Ivins was 
fired from the paper for trying sneak 
the word “fuck” past the copy desk. She 
probably would fired today for the 
same thing. This deliberate 
designed keep the paper acceptable 
classrooms all over the country and 
refined breakfast tables: “The Times vir- 
tually never prints obscene words, and 
maintains steep threshold for vulgar 
standard that must have been 
stretched the limits during the 
Monica Lewinsky episode. 

the editors tiptoe around 
some the thornier aspects 

contemporary life? Here’s how 
they suggest rendering homosexual 
relationship. Under “partner”: “It 
suitable term for unmarried compan- 
ion the same sex the opposite one. 
But the context allows misreading 
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mean business partnership, use com- shame. Make acknowledged declared 
panion instead. Also see Following openly gay openly lesbian 
this trail find that “lover” should modifier indeed necessary.” 
restricted “literary historic liaison dare you read the entry for 
highly visible romance between pub- titles” without laughing, 
lic personalities show business, for sober editors probably didn’t mean 
example. writing about more private funny: “Do not make titles out 
people, use the less flamboyant compan- mere descriptions, harpsichordist 
ion partner.” other words, Olive Oyl Yagyonak. doubt, try the 
may but the two morning’ test. not possi ible 
guys the next apartmen imagine saying, for example, 
for “sexual orientation,’ the editors Harpsichordist Yagyonak, the 
write, “never use sexual preference, which title false.” 

carries the disputed implication that sex- 


uality matter choice.” Novelist Anne Bernays and Pulitzer Prize- 
instructed avoid “admitted homosexu- winning biographer Justin Kaplan recently 
al,” because “suggests criminality colla ated The Language Names. 


KAISER 
MEDIA FELLOWSHIPS 
HEALTH 


Fellowship Program for Print Broadcast 
Journalists and Editors Interested Health Policy, 
Health Financing and Public Health 


fellowships print, television and radio journalists and editors interested 
health policy, health financing and public issues. The aim 
provide journalists with highly flexible range opportunities pursue 
individual projects combined with group and sitevisits wide 
range health and social policy issues. 


This program will offer annual stipend $45,000 (prorated for 
length actual fellowship). Travel for research purposes also available. 


Applications need submitted March 10, 2000. 


For more information, check our website: www.kff.org; apply for 


2000, the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program will award six 
the 2000 awards, write to: 


Penny Duckham 
Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 
Menlo Park, 94025 
e-mail: 


Kaiser Media Fellows Ad lvi ISOTY Committee: 


Hale Champion, Kennedy School Government, Harvard University 
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Paul Delaney, Director, Howard University, Center for the Study Race and Media 
Susan Dentzer, Correspondent, The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer 

Anne Gudenkauf, Senior Science Editor, National Public Radio 

Timothy Johnson, M.D., Medical Editor, ABC News 


The Kaiser Family Foundation non-profit independent health care foundation and 
affiliated with Kaiser Permanente Kaiser Industries. 


FOR 2000 


Employment Opportunities 


DIRECTOR undergraduate Journalism 
Program, Rutgers University—Newark. 
Established scholar and educator specializing 
traditional print electronic journalism. 
Knowledge broadcasting and transition 
digital technology essential. Candidates 
should have scholarly record appropriate for 
appointment tenured associate full 
professor major research university; M.A. 
required/Ph.D. preferred. Letter applica- 
tion, c.v. and the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers least three references to: 
Professor Gabriel Miller, Chair-Journalism 
Search Committee, Rutgers University, 
Department English, Martin Luther 
King Jr. Blvd., Newark, N.J. 07102-1811. 
Submit December Ist for full considera- 
tion. EO/AA employer. 


FACULTY MEMBER: Medill School 
Journalism Northwestern University seeks 
superior magazine writing and editing 
coach teach professionally oriented mas- 
ter’s and undergraduate courses. Candidates 
should able concentrate within the 
school’s outstanding magazine sequence, and 
have the skills needed teach its proto- 
type-development magazine publishing pro- 
ject and administer its Teaching Magazine 
internship program. Ability share the 
edge electronic copy flow, desktop pub- 
lishing and new media. Advanced degree and 
prior teaching experience, significant pro- 
fessional magazine experience desired. 
Capacity for continued professional 
research accomplishment required. Full 
time. Tenure track preferred, but clinical 
appointment possible. Rank and salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Northwestern 
Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity 
Employer. Women and minorities are espe- 
cially encouraged apply. Hiring contin- 
gent eligibility work the United 
States. order ensure full consideration, 
applications must received November 
15, Send letter and c.v. resume 
David Nelson, Chair, Search Committee, 
Medill School Journalism, 680 Lake 
Shore Drive, Suite 818, Chicago, Illinois 
60611. Anticipated start date April 
September 2000, depending availability. 


“FOLLOW THE MONEY.” Deep Throat 
told Woodward and Bernstein. “It’s the 
Economy, Stupid!” 
advised. Take their advice—and study 
business journalism NYC. Master the 
fundamentals. Develop beat. Study full- 
time part-time with expert journalists 
Baruch College CUNY. Fellowships 
available. Admission spring fall. For 
information, contact the Master’s Program 
Business Journalism, 212-802-6640 
Joshua_Mills@baruch.edu. 


JAMES BOYLAN 
REPUBLIC DENIAL: 
PRESS, POLITICS, AND PUBLIC LIFE 
Michael Janeway 
Yale University Press 
216 pp. $22.50 


here has been crowd diag- 
nosticians taking the tempera- 
ture journalism and politics, 

and finding both very ill. Michael 
Janeway’s analysis Republic Denial 
stands out more coherent and rele- 
vant than most. Janeway, former 
newspaperman (briefly editor The 
Boston Globe) and journalism-school- 
man (Northwestern and Columbia), 
bases his argument historically, sug- 
gesting that recently mid-century 
American journalism and American 
politics were engaged shared enter- 
prise, the construction common, 
forward-moving national narrative. 
But unpopular wars, cultural strife, 
and faltering journalism broke the 
thread. While deploring present-day 
politics and politicians, Janeway also 
faults the owners and managers the 
news media for abandoning their com- 
mitment journalism ingredient 
public life favor journalism 
product, its content dictated con- 
sumer whims. credits working jour- 
nalists with struggling maintain pro- 
fessional standards public relevance 
but fears that their work being lost 
sea inconsequence. 


RICH MEDIA, POOR DEMOCRACY: 
COMMUNICATION POLITICS 

DUBIOUS TIMES 

Robert McChesney 
University Illinois Press 
427 pp. $32.95 


pending merger CBS and 
Viacom merely adds another vari- 

ant the permutations monop- 
oly, oligopoly, and megalopoly among the 
world’s information industries described 
Media, Poor Democracy. 
McChesney, based the University 
Illinois, effectively carries forward the 
work begun the 1980s Ben 
Bagdikian’s The Media Monopoly, finding 


that media corporations have become 
still more wealthy, still more complex, 
and still more concentrated. the black 
hole they have created, McChesney finds, 
there little room for noncommercial 
public sphere for public-interest jour- 
nalism. says that there might have 
been another way. the 1920s and 
1930s, reform groups sought salvage 
public sector resisting 
tion and commercialization broadcast- 
ing but failed generate public debate 
win presidential support and the country 
fostered system that, his view, fails 
meet the needs democratic society. 
the end, proposes that democracy 
might aided media resurgent 
left, but has concede that the left has 
not yet resurged. 


WAR AND PRESS FREEDOM: THE PROBLEM 
PREROGATIVE POWER 

Jeffrey Smith 

Oxford University Press 

324 pp. $45, $19.95 paperback 


the ability report frankly and 
publish freely luxury that must 
given wartime? Many presi- 
dents and their functionaries, from 
John Adams George Bush, have 
believed so. Smith, scholar the 
University Iowa, believes not; 
contends that uncensored journalism 
strengthens nation’s ability deal 
with the problems war. makes his 
arguments crisply and depth, espe- 
cially his centerpiece chapter the 
bureaucratization censorship, cover- 
ing this past century’s wars. con- 
cludes that the risks keeping the 
First Amendment functioning 
wartime are far outweighed the 
long-term costs public disillusion. 


CITY EDITOR 

Stanley Walker, 

with foreword 

Alexander Woolcott 

The Johns Hopkins University Press 
336 pp. $17.95 paperback 


his reprint returns circulation 

rewarding classic. City Editor 

not, one might anticipate from 

the title, the crusty memoir 
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ancient city-room tyrant. Stanley 
Walker, city editor the New York 
Herald Tribune for seven years, was 
only thirty-six years old when wrote 
the book 1934. And for city editor 
rather tender- hearted. offers 
affectionate chronicle newspaper 
life New York, well shrewd 
look issues then facing journalists 
possible government regulation, com- 
petition from broadcasting, ate 
pay for talent. (He notes that that 
Depression era $400 week would buy 
dozen reporters.) the end Walker 


offers samples the work twelve 


his contemporaries. Sadly, these stories 
longer glitter. They reveal old-time 
newspaper writing the sort that 
Walker preferred prolix, showy, and 
obsessed with crime and drink. Not 
everything has declined. 


ALASKA TITAN: BOB ATWOOD 
AND HIS TIMES 

with John Strohmeyer 
Cascade Press. 306 pp. 


his space was devoted 

notice for what appeared, judging 

from the review copy, pre- 
sentable memoir Robert Atwood, the 
pioneering editor-publisher the An- 
chorage Times who became mover and 
shaker Alaska struggled into statehood 
and beyond. The book was largely written 
the veteran journalist John Strohmeyer 
and completed before Atwood’s death 
1997. Journalists would have been partic- 


ularly interested Atwood’s account 


his bitter conflict with Katherine Fanning 
the Anchorage Daily News. However, 
Atwood’s surviving daughter sued 
claim the book part her father’s 
estate; settlement with Strohmeyer 
called for the printed copies 
impounded for two years. Atwood’s 
daughter fails finish her own book 
her father that time, the book may 
released. she does complete it, she will 
given all copies the book Strohmeyer 
printed his own expense. She says that 
she will destroy them. burning? 


James Boylan founding editor and 
professor emeritus journalism and history 
the University Massachusetts-Amherst. 
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The broadest and most up-to-date 
coverage quotations available today 


Over 20,000 quotations— 
more than ever before 


The finest lines found 
Shakespeare, the Bible, Mark 
Twain, Groucho Marx, and hun- 

dreds writers, philoso- 

phers, political leaders, and 
entertainers. 


visit our website 1-800-451-7556 


OXFORD 


Television and the American Mind 


Jeffrey Scheuer 


the various consequences 
television's inherent propensity simplify com- 
plex ideas.” 
—MARIE WINN, The Plug-In Drug 
“Scheuer emerges not only first-rank scholar 
the media, but philosopher the media.” 


—DANIEL SCHORR, National Public Radio 
“Part polemic...part rainbow dazzling insights, 
student the media can afford not read this 
book....” 

—VICTOR NAVASKY, publisher, The Nation 


—MICHAEL WALZER, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton University 


1.800.788.3123, ext. 


The Sound Bite Society 


But Enterprise 


This study was produced the Project for Excellence Journalism, affiliate 
the Columbia University Graduate School Journalism. The study uses empirical 
data measure the quality local news and compare those results with ratings. 


Quality Brings 


igher Ratings, 


Disappearing 


TOM ROSENSTIEL, CARL GOTTLIEB, AND LEE ANN BRADY 


needs dog when 


matter 
seems news teams are your 
friend, the streets “Working 
“On Your doing 


got local Does Quality Sell? 


Percentage stations, quality grade, 


These stations are not the excep- 
tion. The study, which ranked the 
quality stations cities and 
compared those results with ratings, 
found that the very best-scoring sta- 
tions were more than twice likely 


“Whatever Takes.” 
Unfortunately, there less 


failing. More generally, any stations 
with above-average scores were more 


less substance behind the slogans, 
major new study local television 
finds. For all the “I-Team” graphics 
and driving music, 
reporting the serious, proactive 
journalism that local heavily 


Percent of Stations 
Ww 
x 


likely rising ratings than 
falling. 

year ago found that stations 
could succeed commercially nearly 
well filling their newscasts with 


promotes dropping precipi- classic tabloid approach. This 
tously. that did not hold true: stations 
Ironically, the study also finds the very lowest end the quality 
that enterprise reporting one scale were twice likely failing 


the few staples that can still build 
viewer loyalty and ratings. 


Quality Grade 


commercially succeeding. 
The Project for Excellence Jour- 
nalism, affiliate the Columbia 


These are some the findings 
year two multi-year study 
local television news the largest ever undertaken which 
continues repudiate many the commonly held concep- 
tions about the most popular news medium America. 

The 1999 study, produced the Project for Excellence 
Journalism (PEJ) and team local journalists, univer- 
sity scholars and professional researchers, confirms last year’s 
finding that quality sells. 

The top-scoring station the study, WEHT Evansville, 
Indiana, covers more its own community, including the 
local schools, the environment and business, than any other 
station examined and steadily gaining viewers. 

Miami, WTVJ does nearly twice many in-depth series 
the average station the country and rising the ratings. 

Boston, WBZ covers local institutions more than the 
competition, features talented political reporter, and has 
begun turn around its fortunes. 


University Graduate School Jour- 
nalism that funded the Pew Charitable Trusts, also found: 
There may formula make quality sell two years 
running. Cover less crime, more enterprising, source sto- 
ries better, and above all local. This year helped cover 
core local institutions and concerns from infrastructure 
education trends. 

There less crime than year ago. Coverage 
crime, courts and law dropped from 28% all stories last 
year 22%. Everyday crime stories are down from 22% 
15%. Crime still, however, the No. story topic. 

The notion that people want shorter stories again 
debunked. Unlike last year, not clear that longer bet- 
ter, but negative. 

Local not all the same. often superficial, reactive 
and thinly sourced, but the best stations this year again scored 
twice well the worst. 
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The study examined the top- 
rated half hour news each 
city during February 
week and April non-sweeps 


sweeps 


Top Five Local News Topics 


Percentage stories broad topic category 


Perhaps the best explanation for 
why local news looks the way does 
money. News executives responding 
PEJ survey about resources say the 


have been the best newscast 


assume that local news merely 


week. single team experi- biggest obstacle quality “lack 

enced professional coders ana- staff” time when they are being 
8,000 stories from 590 asked fill expanding news hole. 
broadcasts, some 295 hours Indeed, those station executives who 
news. The results were then put provided answer acknowledged 
scholars Wellesley College and least one story day, demand that 
cities also reveals that stations permeate local news organizations 
p.m. than provided answers the question, the 
some cases dramati- average pre-tax profit margin expect- 
cally so. WNBC New York, local news was 
“C” station p.m., would Story Topic This suggests misconception 
| 


the study p.m. Why newscasters produce such different 
products for different Six O’Clock Rocks. 
Perhaps the most startling finding and unequivocal 
the drop across the board how much enterprise report- 
More than 80% stations 


time slots? (See 


stations versus year ago. 


received “D” “F” grades for enterprise such things 

the number investigative stories, special series tough 
. - . . = 

interviews they do. Last year, only 25% stations received 


these low grades. Among repeat stations, saw their 
enterprise grades fall. Over all, scores three key enterprise 


categories dropped quarter from last year. Coverage 


breaking news, staple local that requires lesser but 

still notable level effort, also dropping. Meanwhile, sta- 

tions aired 25% more out-of-town feeds than they did the 

year before. 

Evidence suggests that the drop may due part ever- 

increasing pressure newsroom finances, particularly from 

having fill more air time without getting commensurate 

staff and budget inc (See The Budget Game. 

Although the second year confirms the notion that qui ality 

powerful strategy for financial success, local news still 

need thoughtful fix. Over all, the face local news 
again appears one-sided and reactive. More than nine ten 
stories come from either the police scanner planned news 

events. Less than one ten come from journalists’ own ini- 
tiative. Among those stories involving controversy, 
troubling 55% give only one point view. There are, 


reases. 


once 


however, some signs improvement. Fewer stories focus 

around commonplace incidents such car accidents and 
everyday crime though the number still high, 40% ver- 
sus 46% year ago. 

1998, some critics wondered whether what the study 
identified good journalism had bias toward smaller 
cities. Nine the best stations last year were smaller 
cities, those with fewer than 910,000 households. This 
year the opposite true: seven the top ten stations are 
cities with more than 1.3 million households. 
Although our top station again WEHT Evansville, the 
96th largest market the country, the second- and third- 
highest scoring stations were WTVJ Miami and KRON 
San Francisco. 
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reflects what viewers want. Local news gives viewers what 
the resources allow. 

focus groups conducted two cities, viewers who reg- 
ularly watched local 
overwhelmingly 
said they wanted news 
that was more meaning- 
ful, more varied, more 
in-depth and “hit clos- 


home.” 


news 


Community 
interests are not 
being served,” said 
viewer 
Atlanta. Another, 
Tucson, said, 
“It’s not impor- 
tant first. 
Get the story 
straight.” 

The audi- 
ence for local 
news declin- 
ing, has the audi- 
ence for network 
orientation toward 
profit demands, which fails invest the 
that viewers really want, likely fuel that decline. 


WHAT QUALITY? 


this second year, the definition quality 
one established our “design team” local 
(See Design Team.) mastering the 
basics: Newscasts should accurately reflect their enti 


news. 
meeting immediate 


ontent 


emains the 
news pro- 
fessionals. 
re com- 
munity, cover broad range topics, focus what sig- 
nificant, make locally relevant, balance stories with multi- 
ple points view, and rely authoritative sources. (See 

again used the system developed separate team 
university and professional researchers rate newscasts 
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This study was produced the Project for Excellence Journalism, affiliate 
the Columbia University Graduate School Journalism. The study uses empirical 


data measure the quality local news and compare those results with ratings. 
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where 
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Unfortunately, there less and 
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stations are not the excep- 
The study, which ranked the 

quality stations cities and 
quality grade, compared those results with ratings, 
found that the very best-scoring sta- 
tions were more than twice likely 
failing. More generally, any stations 


with above-average scores were more 
like 


less substance behind the slogans, 40% ely rising ratings than 
major new study local television falling. 
finds. For all the “I-Team” graphics 30% year ago found that stations 
and driving music, enterprise could succeed commercially nearly 
reporting the serious, proactive well filling their newscasts with 
journalism that local heavily crime, scandal and celebrity 
promotes dropping precipi- short, classic tabloid approach. This 
tously. year that did not hold true: stations 
Ironically, the study also finds the very lowest end the quality 
that enterprise reporting one scale were twice likely failing 
the few staples that can still build commercially succeeding. 
viewer loyalty and ratings. The Project for Excellence Jour- 
These are some the findings nalism, affiliate the Columbia 
year two multi-year study University Graduate School Jour- 
local television news the largest ever undertaken which that funded the Pew Charitable Trusts, also found: 


continues repudiate many the commonly held concep- 
tions about the most popular news medium America. 

The 1999 study, produced the Project for Excellence 
Journalism (PEJ) and team local journalists, univer- 
sity scholars and professional researchers, confirms last year’s 
finding that quality sells. 

The top-scoring station the study, WEHT Evansville, 
Indiana, covers more its own community, including the 
local schools, the environment and business, than any other 
station examined and steadily gaining viewers. 

Miami, WTVJ does nearly twice many in-depth series 
the average station the country and rising the ratings. 

Boston, WBZ covers local institutions more than the 
competition, features talented political reporter, and has 
begun turn around its fortunes. 


There may formula make quality sell two years 
running. Cover less crime, more enterprising, source sto- 
ries better, and above all local. This year helped cover 
core local institutions and concerns from infrastructure 
education trends. 

crime, courts and law dropped from 28% all stories last 
year 22%. Everyday crime stories are down from 22% 
15%. Crime still, however, the No. story topic. 

The notion that people want shorter stories again 
debunked. Unlike last year, not clear that longer bet- 
ter, but negative. 

Local not all the same. often superficial, reactive 
and thinly sourced, but the best stations this year again scored 
twice well the worst. 


than year ago. Coverage 
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news. The results were then put provided answer acknowledged 
through computer analysis reporters produce 
scholars Wellesley College and day, demand that 
Princeton Survey Research Asso precludes most in-depth enterprise 
journalists. intense demands has with the 

smaller study two extraordinary profit expectations that 
cities also reveals that station permeate local news organizations 
consistently produced and Wall those stations 
p.m. some cases dramati- average margin expect 
cally so. WNBC New York, local new 
have been the best newscast assume local news merel 
study p.m. Why newscasters produce such different what viewers want. Local news gives viewers what 
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1998, some critics wondered whether what the study 
identified good journalism had bias toward smaller 
cities. Nine the best stations last year were smaller 
cities, those with fewer than 910,000 households. This 
year the opposite true: seven the top ten stations are 
cities with than 1.3 million 
Although our top station again WEHT Evansville, the 
96th largest market the country, the second- and third 
highest scoring stations were WTVJ Miami and KRON 


San Francisco. 
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one established our “design team” local news pro- 
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fessionals. (See Design Team.) emphasizes mastering the 
basics: Newscasts should accurately reflect their entire com- 


munity, cover broad range topics, focus what sig- 
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again used the system developed separate team 
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point scale according these crite- 
ria. (See Who Did the Study and 
Methodology.) caveat: keep 
the grading objective, story can 
score well the reporter includes 


Stations Going Nowhere 


Percentage stations flat falling 
ratings quality grade 


The low road did not fare well 
this year. The worst-scoring sta- 
tions were twice likely 
falling ratings (60%) rising 
(30%). Among all D&F stations, 
again more were dropping (46%) 
than rising (39%). 


saw some big changes qual- 
ity among the stations studied both 


years, much for the better. 
the stations where studied the 


same time slot, rose quality 
while seven fell. This finding could 
simply random. Or, opti- 
mistic, stations may responding 
the scores earned the first year. 

some cities, improving quality 
coincided with changes either 


all the right elements, even the 
presentation lacking. 

Just the first year, quality 
scores were then correlated the 
latest Nielsen Media Research 
household ratings encompassing 40% 
three-year period beginning May 
1996 and ending February 1999. 

The study continues probe 
three major questions: How would 20% 
one define “good” newscast? 
Does content affect ratings? Are 
there successful quality stations 
that can serve industry models? A-B 

stations 


addition, this year examined 
the differences between news 
and p.m., and began 
examine trends over time. 


Quality Grade 


news directors general managers. 
This was true WCCO Min- 
new Jan McDaniel), rival 
KSTP (from with news 


stations stations 


This year cities were random- 
selected after ensuring popula- 
tion and geographic balance. Eight 
cities were repeated from the first 
year, and cities were new. 


Risi 
Orleans, saw wide differences Falling 


quality. The best station, WWL, 
scored nearly double that the 
worst station, WGNO. other 
cities, such Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
saw signs news culture 
place. Three the city’s four sta- 
tions, KARE, KSTP and WCCO, 


shared similar traits and empha- Top stations 


Best and Worst Stations 


Percentage top and bottom ten 
stations, quality, ratings trend 


director Scott Libin) and Evans- 
ville’s WFIE (from with new 
Lucy Himstedt). While money 
and the market affect what goes 
the air, people are ultimately mak- 
ing these decisions based least 
part their gut and their values. 

saw evidence that quality can 
contagious, Boston and 
New York, where every station got 
better. saw signs, too, that get- 
ting worse can become trend. 
Louisville, deadlocked race for 
No. all three stations changed for 
the worse. 


Bottom 10 stations 


sis in-depth coverage. All earned 
the same above-average grade. 

Miami, city known for pulsating style news 
once called “the quick and the dead,” new news culture 
seems evolving, less violent and more enterprising 
but still moving rhythm that might out place 
many cities. Miami was the study’s second-best market, 
after small-market Evansville; none the four stations 
scored lower than solid “B.” (See Miami Vice More.) 


QUALITY VERSUS RATINGS 


anything, quality this year’s study proved even more 
reliable path success than year one. saw good 
stories successful stations. Chicago’s dominant WLS does 
multi-part series about the changing role fathers today’s 
society. KSTP does “Focus segment detail- 


ing the financial ordeal one woman show the dangers 
fo to) 


tempting credit card offers. 

also saw quality’s value the overall numbers. The top- 
ten scoring stations the study were more than twice like- 
rising ratings (50%) than falling (20%). The pat- 
tern holds smaller margin when examining broader 
category quality, all and stations, with 44% rising and 
36% falling. 


TWO ROADS SUCCESS? 


year ago found two paths ratings success: quality 
tabloid. Nearly two-thirds the very best stations and the 
very worst were enjoying market success. theorized that 
the audience for local news was not much schizophrenic 
segmented. One group liked news full sensation, revela- 
tion, scandal and celebrity. Another liked more sober infor- 
mation-based approach. 

Why didn’t the low-road stations fare well this year? One 
explanation simply that measured different markets. 
Another possibility that the tabloid approach getting old. 
third that our segmentation theory was simply wrong. 

close look the data suggests that low-scoring stations 
this year were putting thinner product the air. group, 
they were only half likely respond quickly breaking 
events, nearly twice likely send camera without 
reporter, and twice likely use out-of-town feeds. They put 
fewer experts the air, were more likely air one-sided sto- 
ries, and relied more single and anonymous sources than 
they did year ago. The numbers jumped out us. 

Was this year’s sample simply different? When looked 
repeat stations with low scores, saw the same decline. Six 
the seven repeaters scored lower these categories 
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which reflect station’s ability respond effectively, 
people camera not their broadcast style. 

Then looked every repeat station the study regard- 
those stations where examined the same 
newscast both years. While the majority improved several 
categories that didn’t cost anything, such variety topics 
covered, all dropped markedly, average 12%, the 
areas relating ent ise. 

This year’s results, 
theory that audiences are segmenting into 
ence But they 
Whether looking enterprise, qua 
both sides the story, the findings suggest that when 
comes categories that require time and effort, newsrooms 
are stretching their perhaps their long-te 
detriment. 


HOW MAKE QUALITY SELL 


to get 


] 
less ade, 


fore, neither prove nor disprove the 
fferent prefer- 
trend. 
lity sourcing, getting 


groups. suggest a more important 


resources, lor 


This year seem closer identifying handful 


key elements that help make quality sell. Keep mind, con 
tent not the only factor that mis ght ratings. Anchors, 
set, lighting, lead-in, viewer history, all play role. 


Once again split the stations into groups: the high 
end are what the study defines “master” stations, those with 
high quality (an grade) and rising ratings (an 


arrow). “Earnest” stations are those with high quality and 
declining ratings down arrow). 

Some findings are supported two years running: 
Master stations cover less crime than earnest 


ial and less out 


also less triv- 


-of-town crime). 


Master stations are more local (88% stories were locally 
relevant versus 80% for earnest, bigger differential than last 
year) 


Master enterprise. They are 


twice likely earnest stations multi-part series, 


stations show more 
instance, and rely less out-of-town feeds. 
Master less likely 
This not only reinforces last year’s findings 
reinforces our focus groups, where citizens repeatedly com- 


stations are use anonymous 


sources. also 
plained about unnamed sources. “Whenever the news tells 
thing. seems sort dirty, underhanded,” 
Atlanta. 

Viewers still apparently like seeing everyday citizens the 
news. Master stations remained the most likely air person- 
on-the-street interviews. there are signs this year that 
viewers turn off they perceive tragedy being exploited. Mas- 
ter stations are 16% less likely than earnest stations put vic- 
tims and their family members 
the air. 

Perhaps the most tantalizing 
new finding that master stations 
are more likely cover the core 


somebody dropping leaks some- 
said viewer 


Yet 
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scored 25%, compared with 
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mous single sources. They also did fewer very short stories 

(under seconds) more very long stories (over 
minutes) than down-and-outs. This 
year, the opposites were true. 


STATIONS 


institutions and concerns that THE MIDDLE 

creates index measure how One difference this year was that 

many stories station doing good many stations those the 

about major local institutions, middle ratings, 

businesses, economics, infrastruc- compared with only 30% year ago. 

ture, legislatures and social issues, Why? 

master stations produce more This year many stations shared 

these stories 36% versus 27% some the winning qualities 
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reporter, and twice likely use out-of-town feeds. They put 
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good and bad stations enjoying market success. C’s rising 
ratings were more local than those falling, even more 
local than earnest stations. Rising C’s scored higher our 
index covering local core concerns infrastructure, 
institutions, business, etc. earning collective 35%. This 
was nine points higher than C’s falling, eight points higher 
than earnest stations and almost equal master. Rising 
C’s also avoided those out-of-town feeds, just like master 
stations. 

Not all the patterns hold up. Rising C’s did more crime 
than falling C’s, but, like master stations and even rough and 
ready, they avoided out-of-town crime stories and stayed 
local. 


STORY LENGTH 


Last year’s results shattered the myth that viewers whose 
attention spans are supposedly shrinking want their news 
shorter and faster. Stations both the high and low ends 
fared better avoiding too many very short stories (under 
seconds) and selectively airing more very long ones. 

This year, with different sample stations, the basic find- 
ing holds up. There penalty for length. However, 
found less suggestion reward for it. 

Master stations tended run more stories over two min- 
utes than did earnest stations. But contrary last year, rough- 
and-readys ran fewer long stories. When all stations were 


The study takes elemental approach measuring what “good” newscast is. “design team” local profes- 
defined quality succeeding the nuts and bolts journalism, things like being fair, relevant, and enterpris- 


WSCAST? 


ing. measure these, the study gauges stories set easily quantifiable fundamentals, such the number 
sources. Here summary the design team’s ideas and how they’re measured. 


TOPIC RANGE Reflecting the community its totality 
the preeminent concern. topic should considered 
off limits. The problem what local “doesn’t cover.” 
one yardstick ratio the topics covered newscast 
divided the number stories. The greater the range 
topics, the better the index. 


STORY FOCUS Newscasts should significant and 
informative well interesting. Topic matters less 
than treatment. Thus, the study measures the focus each 
story. Was larger issue trend that affected lot 
people? Was public malfeasance? Was major, 
unusual event? was everyday incident, everyday 
crime, human interest, celebrity/scandal popular culture? 


ENTERPRISE LEVEL Being gutsy, providing depth and 
context, showing initiative, and demonstrating enterprise 
are also prime values. This variable measures how much 
effort went into story. Was station-initiated investiga- 
tion, interview, series? Was the station responding 
spontaneous pre-arranged events? Was the story simply 
taken from the news wire feed from another source, 
was based rumors gossip? The more enterprise, 
the higher the score. 


NUMBER SOURCES Being accurate, credible, fair, bal- 

anced and honest are important. first step, this meas- 

urement simply counts how many sources there were 
whether any sourcing was even required. 


VIEWPOINTS second way measuring balance, fair- 
ness and credibility, this index notes whether the story had 

points view (no one view accounted for 75% 
the story), made only passing reference second point 

view, contained only one point view. Stories present- 

undisputed fire, the weather) were noted separately. 


SOURCE EXPERTISE Newscasts should authoritative 
credible. good yardstick the quality one’s 
sources. This variable notes whether the source the 
given topic was credentialed expert, impartial data, the 
major actor the story, person the street, 
unnamed source, finally whether source was cited. 


LOCAL RELEVANCE Because reflecting the community 
and being relevant stands out with accuracy and fairness 
primary values, this variable measures the local connection. 
Did the story affect citizens the whole area, important 
institutions the area, major demographic geographic 
groups the area, smaller subgroups? was interesting 
but with direct connection the community? 


The study also codes stories, though allotting minimal 
points, for presentation. Was the story understandable 
not? The study, finally, also noted whether stories were 
sensational, which was defined replaying video 
graphics beyond the point that added new information. 

The design team does not think all stories should alike. 
story about big ideas might get more points than one about 
commonplace event, but any story done well scored high. Sta- 
tions that covered lot topics well scored the highest. 

What didn’t win points notable. Topic considered 
neutral. crime story might score high science 
piece. Stories earn points for length. Production tech- 
niques are considered tools and not rated. The study avoids 
rating subjective qualities such tone negativity. 

Last, one does not agree with the design team’s frankly 
quite basic “values,” still possible learn from these 
measurements. The values mainly note how stories were 
put together. One can ignore the quality scores, and sim- 
ply track which newscast characteristics audiences respond 
via the ratings data. 
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grouped ratings trend 
up, down flat statisti- 
cal correlation between story 


length and ratings success CBS FOX 
showed up. 

The suggestion this year 
Master 


that story length will help you 
the story deserves it, but 
taste, judgment and mix. 


FOCUS GROUPS 


augment the lessons 
from the first two years 
the content study, also 
conducted four focus groups 
last winter two 


Atlanta and Tucson. The 


recognized what the study 60% 209 
defines quality, and dis- 
cover how they responded 
the criteria. 


One finding dominated the 
discussion. Viewers are aware 
and scornful the tech- 
niques local news uses 


manipulate them. They find much this laughable. “We’ve 


got helicopter and you guys don’t,” mocked Tucson view- 
er. Everyone broke into laughter. “How about “We bring you 
the news first,” the moderator asked, quoting local station. 
care,” responded one viewer. matter,” said 
another. Atlanta viewer called the happy talk between 
anchors “comical.... They discuss each others’ ties.” People 
are also irritated constant repetition stories and 
teases. 

Another finding that viewers not only recognize the 
elements quality the design team believes in, they appre- 
ciate them. People yearn for local television news have 
more value their lives, more relevant and signifi- 
cant, and involve more follow-up. Tucson viewer 
praised station that was “aware the more serious nature 
the story.” Others said they wanted the news delivered 
when they citizens can still have stake the outcome. 

The one promotional concept that viewers liked was sta- 
tion being “On Your 
Side” but only the 
station’s coverage lived 
it. 


Correlation Market Ratings 
by Quality Score 


groups see how much 
335 
other elements local 
anchor,” said Tucson 


viewer. “You learn 
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they get rid them,” said 
another, complaining about 
turnover. 

The overwhelming 
impression, however, should 
worry the profession. Every- 
one the focus groups con- 
sidered much local televi- 
sion superficial, 
exploitative and designed 
entertain. “Cut the goofy 
Atlanta 
viewer. stupid.” 
Often, viewers see 
journalists simply person- 
alities not 


Down and Out ously. 


BOTTOM LINES 


have now studied 101 
stations cities. When 


said 


taken seri- 


you include those cities 
have studied twice and those 
which studied two dif- 
ferent time slots, have 


data from 125 news shows. 

Much the analysis still 
should considered theory. How firmly can identify 
formula for quality that sells? It’s evolving. there tabloid 
road success? There was last year but not necessarily this 
year. Are mediocre stations less likely succeed commer- 
cially? Perhaps not. Again, many factors influence ratings 
other than content. 

After two years, though, the data support one conclusion 
above all: quality does seli. Taking all 125 stations studied into 
account, the best stations are the most 
those the middle the bottom. 

the very least, believe can declare, not just the- 
orize, that there commercial penalty for good jour- 
nalism TV. stations produce poor, sensationalized, 
scandalized, violent and exploitative newscasts, that 
their choice. The market does not demand it. Blaming 
lousy local news viewers cop-out for incompetence. 

‘he weakness local television not story selection 
but execution. Stations fail the basics: sourcing, enter- 
prise, getting both sides, seeing the big picture. There are 
signs that stations are doing better job covering more 
topics and making them locally relevant. Yet there are dis- 
turbing signals, too, that stations are spreading themselves 
thin, airing more feeds, and doing less original work. With 

ratings enterprise, hich speaks effort and 
intellect, one the few things the data suggest will 
bring them back. the trend continues, local television 
news may slowly committing suicide. 


ikely to succeed, ahead 


Tom Rosenstiel, director the Project for Excellence Journal- 
ism, former media critic for the Los Angeles Times and 
correspondent for Newsweek. Carl Gottlieb, the 
Project’s deputy former broadcast news executive 
with the Co. and Fox. Lee Ann Brady senior project 
director Princeton Survey Research Associates, one the 
nation’s leading news media research firms. 
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Local News 
WHO’S BEST CITIES? 


KTUU 


CHEYENNE 


Comments 


New entry p.m. doubled ratings six months. 
Stories need more sources. 


Below average. Market leader with share. Could 
mprove with more topics and enterprise. 


frorn Now best Boston. Tops everything but local- 
ism. with Cheatwood. Decided quality strategy? 


Conflicted. Lots social issues, culture AND crime. Many 
in-depth pieces, yet ties WHDH for high story count. 


Leader growing Clever tabloid: lots eye candy, 
celebrity, science, health. Low crime. Least iocal city. 


Longtime market leader sinking. Trying, but lacks skill. Good 
sourcing needs more enterprise, balance. New management. 


Covers twice the crime competition. Very local. 82% 
stories minute less. 


CHICAGO 


WEWS 


334.17 


WKYC 


DALLAS 


Best Chicago getting better. grade from last year, with 
more topics, better-balanced stories. Dropped localism. 


Improved from “D” second-best town. New man- 
agement team, much from WLS. 


Dropped No. quality, dropped early news, dropping 
p.m. Overhaul once-proud CBS Welcome Karmazin era? 


Battling KYC for No. Least crime, most business. Nice mix 
long and short stories. Enterprise, viewpoints, needed. 


Average station needs more enterprise, better sourcing, more 
significant stories. Had least out-of-town feeds, but most crime. 


Infotainment approach. Tops town celebrity, enter- 
tainment. High story count. Distant third 11. 


KTVT 


KXAS 


315.43 


EVANSVILLE 


424.22 


Above average but unremarkable. Covers lots topics, 
but excels little else. third ratings p.m. 


Split personality. Many issue stories and routine crime. 
Good breaking news, too many unnamed sources. 


Great tradition, disappointing score. Longtime leader 
covers many topics, seems complacent. Changes ahead. 


Covers too little, too superficially. Few investigative sto- 
ries. Little science health. Leads out-of-town feeds. 


Best study two years running. Big local institutions, 
local crime and issues. Too many one-sided stories. 


Last jumps “A.” Least likely use unnamed 
sources. Market leader may turning sinking ratings around. 


Covers many local stories but not well. Little crime. Lots 
business. Too many mundane stories. Not much breaking news. 


CHART KEY 
Overall Grade: Ratings years) Icons: Average story fora 


372.49 


> an 


out-of-town feeds. Highest story 


NEW 


SAN 


a 
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WICHITA 


Ratings leader but 


| 
| 
NEW ORLEANS 
Market legend slipping ratings. Does most special series 
\ | ] big on breaking news. Good m af oninionc 
Dig ON Dreaking news. GOOd Mix Of OF Ons. 
Average station could score much higher with more local- 
ism and enterprise. Does all else fairly well. 
Basic Fox format. Lots crime, catastrophe, human inter- 
est. last place but climbing 
tabloid niche. Accidents, unusual events 
count study. Lowest score 
i} 
ear’c “E” sin OF ntc ta “C” Caverc mare ow 
\ ears F up 96 points to ‘C. Covers more of New 
and has better sourcing. Also now tied for lead 
n-market last year slipping late ratings. Solid station 
improve with fewer one-sided stories, more enterprise 
better. Still last 11. Better topic range helped 
bigger fix needed. Lots celebrity coverage. 
q 
q 
but unremarkable. Not much crime. Big 
Not very locai. Third market forever. 
Second and rising. Wide range topics boosted score 
Lots crime, accidents, unusual events. Not very loca 
q | ne 
lots mundane incidents. Needs more local 
5 
Third best study. Good sourcing. Big science, tech. 
More enterprise, localism would help. No. nose 
New entry not bad. Lots accidents, catastrophes 
Big business. Too many unnamed sources. 
Tra An ide In -h on mric c 
Schizo. Too one-sided. Not much enterprise. Most crime mar- 
ket. But most idea, issue, policy stories town. No. climbing 
SEATTLE 
j Aln 14 Pia 
ear. No. 6:30. Big 
a qi Nee ds better sourcing 
iq q Covers most crime. po 
Covers most crime, 
policy. Too one-sided 
war with KING. Most 
sourcing category 
++ ol c lA ry 
Getting better but needs ratings help. Most local cover- 
age. Best for issue, idea and policy stories. 
Coverage too one- 
sasters, out-of-town feeds. 


WHAT FOUR QUALITY STA 


JOHN CORPORON 


ost industries use benchmarking identifying 


improving quality. The case study method used 


top business schools predicated this theory. 
Local news benefited much from benchmarking. 
Hard data about what works journalistically has been 
unavailable. 

The study, however, offers opportunity for such 
modeling. Four stations particular offer lessons buildin; 
better mousetrap. All four, though not perfect, share similar 
philosophies about audience, content, consultants and hiring. 
Sensationalism and mayhem are out, local interests are in. 
Reporters and anchors leave the impression there are 
two crime waves day one p.m. and another p.m. 
They come across rather knowledgeable members the 
community with some institutional memory. 

The stations vary philosophy about local versus national 
and international news. Two stations are relentlessly local. 
Two are less so. None these stations perfect. The study 
grades curve. bottom, however, the news executives 
these better stations talk less about anchor chemistry and 
production techniques and more about citizens and story 
telling. 

The stations are KRON San Francisco, WEHT Evans- 
ville, Indiana (for second year), WTVJ Miami, and WBZ 
Boston. They are worth 
closer look. 


KRON 


tions were investing 

heavily news long 


before news was 
profitable. Today KRON, 
the NBC affiliate, No. 


Gate 


stgate 


tight contest with ABC’s 
KGO. 

What sets KRON apart from the com- 
petition? 

“Not enough,” says news director Dan 
Rosenheim, print journalist who came 
from the San Francisco Chronicle three 
years ago. thinks: “Good journalism 
only counts people watch it.” 

But KRON’s management believes 
that ratings come from being “substan- 
tive” and from having “impact public discussion and 
public policy,” Rosenheim says. think devote more time 
than others issues and less relatively trivial news. 
think people care lot about education and science, politics, 
environment, taxes, technology, and business.” 


Rosenheim 
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the air, this trans 


ates into some the strongest broad- 
casts the study. The style straightforward, the story selec- 
tion thoughtful, the execution skillful and measured. One 
] 


night KRON leads with the funera 


three murdered 
campers near Yosemite. Next comes summary the day’s 
events Kosovo. Then KRON 


Remembrance Day with intelligent and moving 


] 
tol > + 
takes note Holocaust 


comparing Kosovo Nazi genocide through the eyes 
concentration camp survivor. The goal, Rosenheim explains, 
emphasize “breaking news,” but stories that show 
enterprise and are “not necessarily self-evident.” 
KRON uses standing features for personality and pace. 
One, called “Sound the Night,” lets dramatic video play 
with little narration. Making feature also signals that 
stories such helicopter rescue Atlanta are riveting with- 
out overplaying them. Another feature outlines the top stories 
tomorrow’s Chronicle newspaper. True, it’s plug for 


KRON’s owner, but still good idea. The station also 


boxes light items with the logo, “Circular File,” and cleverly 
under-writes them. 


vansville, 


market 
strong news values, 
and WEHT 


above the rest. This year does again 


rose 


being highly local, covering wide range 
topics and relying authoritative sources. 
faltered, however, the number view- 
points its stories. 

“Our focus live, local news,” says news 
director Michael Valentine, but WEHT does 


that with genuine sense community. 


Valentine 
The style no-nonsense and heavy 
such matters community sports (making virtue hav- 
ing major league teams). Heavy crime coverage tem- 
pered with investigations such one the dangers pro- 
cessing plant emissions. One night the newscast 
leads with two crime stories, but these are followed local 
segments involving homeless shelter, billboard censorship, 
emergency medical service response time, and expansion 
nearby campus. 
Valentine believes the station’s strength lies “our ability 
stories about people our not just officials. 
with all four stations profiled here, part phi- 
losophy looking for staff members who beyond cosmet- 
ics. The station wants reporters who can tell great story.” 
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CAN TEACH YOU 


Valentine expects his producers “see the bigger picture and 
determine how each story relates our community.” wants 
his anchors leaders the newsroom, not 


BZ, the 
CBS affil- 


Boston, 
comfort food solid, 
traditional 
Longtime anchor Liz 
Walker makes viewer 
feel home. And 
unlike most stations nationwide, WBZ 
features 
reporter, Boston fixture John Henning, 
whose work often leads the newscast. 
While not the front rank stations 
the study, moving the right 
direction, jumping from high 
“B” p.m., while improving its ratings trend, and closing 
the gap with longtime rival WCVB. 

What can learned from WBZ’s approach? Like KRON, 
one might say flexible localism. The station emphasizes the 
Boston community, but doesn’t hesitate lead with story 
from outside the viewing area it’s significant. One night it’s 
Kosovo, another night it’s Boston losing bid host the 
Democratic convention. 

One sees thinking behind the stories. The day after four sepa- 
rate murders occur, WBZ attempts follow-up with piece about 
the state considering lawsuit against gun manufacturers, which 
notes several events happening that day, including speech 
NRA president Charlton Heston Harvard University. 

There room for improvement. The story about the 
Democratic convention, for instance, fails mention how 
much the loss cost the state. 

News director Peter Brown’s philosophy involves finding 
people who know how tell story and who represent the 
diversity the community. recognizes audiences for news 
are shrinking, but believes “we need get people’s atten- 
tion with basics and one those basics story telling.” 

One problem television hiring too many producers 
who know all the bells and whistles slick production but 
know care little about the community. You don’t need 


Brown 


journalism degree journalist, but you should well 
read and acutely aware the world around you. Actually, 
Brown says prefers producers who grew the Boston 
area. often say producers that you get the third story 
the news and one living, that problem.” 


Miami, city famous 

for liking its news 

fast and furious, 
the straight- 
forward approach. There 
obviously substantial thought 
being given the story line- 
up. Even the story-by- 
story execution may leave 


viewer still comes away with 
happened around town 


each day. 

Rival WSVN leads one night with assault, local school 
shooting and brush fire. WTVJ leads with enterprise 
piece about ongoing local problem vans used dan- 
gerous makeshift gas stations. Then the only newscast 
take the mayor’s live news conference about the fate 
allegedly sacred Indian site. covers the school shooting 
and fire, but later the broadcast. 

Like others Miami, WTVJ prides itself live breaking 
news. When everyone leads with major fire one night, 
does well, though with measured warnings residents 
and travelers. Live technology, however, used for more than 
chasing flashing lights. Near the end newscast, Gov. 
George Bush Texas making campaign stop Port 
St. Lucie. WTVJ goes live, produces meaningful segment 
and adeptly exits the end Bush sentence. 

other good stations, news director Ramon 
Escobar wants more than production skills from his staff. 
describes news philosophy one that “covers stories 
that impact your life.” 

might succeed more, and probably attract higher 
ratings, had more reporters and producers who could live 
the goals management setting. But the direction 
right and the station trying, evidenced its high enter- 
prise scores. 

For its 50th anniversary, WTVJ honored its late news direc- 


DID THE STUDY 

This study was conducted the Project for Excellence Jour- 
nalism, journalists’ group Washington, D.C., affiliated with 
Columbia Graduate School Journalism and funded the Pew 
Charitable Trusts. The scholar team that developed the method- 
ology for measuring newscasts included Lee Ann Brady Prince- 
ton Survey Research Associates; Marion Just, Ph.D., Professor 
Political Science Wellesley College; Michael Robinson, 
formerly Georgetown University; Ann Crigler, Ph.D., Director 
the Jesse Unruh Institute Politics the University 
Southern California, and Sherrie Mazingo, Ph.D., the Univer- 
sity Minnesota. Todd Belt USC developed the system 
measuring stations’ three-year ratings trends. Ellen Edwards, who 
leave from The Washington Post, edited these articles. 
Researchers Princeton Survey Research Associates coded the 
newscasts and prepared the initial statistical data under the 
supervision Brady. Abigail Sturges did the graphics. 


DESIGN TEAM 
The following local news professionals developed the criteria 
quality for this study and signed off major decisions. 
John Cardenas, News Director, WBNS, Columbus, Ohio 
John Corporon, Board Governors, Overseas Press Club 
Randy Covington, News Director, WIS TV, Columbia, South Carolina 
Marty Haag, Senior Vice President Broadcast News, A.H. Belo 
Natalie Jacobson, Principal Anchor, WCVB TV, Boston 
Alice Main, Executive Producer, WLS TV, Chicago 


Gordon Peterson, Principal Anchor, WUSA TV, Washington, D.C. 
Jose Rios, Vice President News, KTTV, Los Angeles 

Dan Rosenheim, News Director, KRON TV, San Francisco 

Jim Snyder, Retired Vice President News, Post Newsweek Stations 
Kathy Williams, News Director, WKYC TV, Cleveland 

Gary Wordlaw, President and General Manager, WTVH TV, 
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DANIELLE PARKER AND DEBRA LEAVITT 
Miami supposed the worst town the coun- and consumer stories like “Help Howard,” segment 
try. WSVN notorious that its tapes are used which local lawyer gives advice viewers. It’s all presented 
ism schools example the grotesque local news. traditional rapid-fire, high-glitz style. 
Things change. It’s working. WSVN has climbed back hailing dis- 
four major television stations have developed tance WPLG. And with “A” grades two three credi- 
culture high enterprise, good sourcing, and wide vari- bility categories, it’s not surprising that the station has 
ety stories. honest, local critics don’t think turned around its reputation speedy but unreliable. 
much the stations, and looking the tapes, it’s true that was bolstered the ratings when switched affili- 
the whole does not always equal the sum its parts. Still, ation NBC. The station, run former news director, 
Miami different than was, and much better than reput- Brown, has hired skilled manager run news (the 
ed. p.m. newscast earned lower than “B,” and the only one town not from SVN) and trying counter- 

city was one the highest-scoring the study. program with substance. The story selection broad, 

What happened? WSVN had surged ratings the late though tful and highly local, though the still Miami. 
taking the only thing had Fox affiliate all the reporters, however, have the pull off. 
and turning news into tab highlight reel. Meanwhile, WFOR, the long-time last place station early news, 
the other stations were chaos, with several switching WSVN lite. covers broader range topics and bit 
networks and longtime rival anchor retiring. slower paced, but high crime, entertainment and 
the mid however, WSVN creator Joel Cheatwood events. Actually, its stories are less balanced and 
moved on, and his successors overplayed the formula. Rat- less local than WSVN’s. The result: viewers apparently pass 

ings plummeted. WPLG became dominant once again, lite when the high-cal original reach. 
while riding the NBC wave, began rise. What has Besides the major stations, WAMI has conver- 
emerged now high-energy hybrid news culture long sation aiming Gen Xers. It’s definitely different: crime 
initiative with remnants the tabloid past intact. not topic No. Human interest followed politics, 
now No. under Cheatwood protégé Bill then culture. off the charts focusing issues and 
Pohovey, trying merge the look WSVN and the entertainment. But the experiment isn’t producing quality 
empathetic feel prime time news magazines. There are ratings. WAMI earned “D,” with too many out-of-town 
lots human interest pieces, along with feeds, poor sourcing and low community relevance. It’s 
tive reports and some crime. The p.m. broadcast pale imitation “The Daily Show.” 
esting and well produced. 
WSVN longer “all crime all the The station Danielle Parker freelance writer New York. Debra Leav- 
airs the least crime p.m. Fusion now seems the approach itt associate the Project for Excellence Journalism and 
relentless coverage breaking news, in-depth reporting, aduate Boston University. 
tor Ralph Renick, who was famous for his editorials. Ironical- may not work Miami.” Valentine WEHT agrees best 
ly, WTVJ longer does them, nor most stations. not follow the consultants “blindly.” 
als were once powerful way for stations connect with Personally, think works best the general manage 
viewers, even meant giving news time. Many stations leaves the news director decide how much the con- 
would well consider them again. sultant’s advice implement. 
Although Miami international city, surprisingly little 
play given national and international news. WTVJ might LESSONS 
enrich its viewers gave them more. Personally, think they What does the observer take away from these four stations? 
and WEHT would better recognize that what They respect their viewers. They don’t dumb down low- 
Kosovo Taiwan can affect sons and daughters common denominator. The graphics and live capabilities 
well the local economy. must acknowledged, howev- impress, but they support, rather than override, the journal- 
er, that with its emphasis staying close home, local istic mission. 
news holding its ratings better than network and cable news. Legitimately sensational stories are reported with facts and 
balance, not drum-beating hype. While not always depth, 
CONSULTANTS major local stories are reported viewers have least gen- 
The subject consultants always controversial. All four knowledge what going the community. 
these stations espouse cautious approach, agreeing that short, one senses people ‘making decisions about what 
consultants can provide expertise and insights. “But they will important and interesting their fellow citizens 
profoundly harmful they are allowed stifle initiative not following formula. 
and creativity substituting generic facile schemes,” said 
Rosenheim KRON. John Corporon was vice president and news director WPIX- 
“They can provide best practices from stations around New York for years and immediate past president 
country,” says Escobar, but “what works St. Louis Overseas Press Club. 
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Six 


NOCKS 


WHAT HAPPENS YOUR LOCAL NEWS BETWEEN AND 


FORREST CARR 


good news news directors were right. 
also the bad news. 
When the Project for Excellence Journalism set 
out last year study the effect quality ratings, 
measured the most popular time slot cities. some 
markets that meant the late news. 

Many news directors, myself included, objected being 
judged our late newscasts alone. insisted our earlier news- 
casts would better. see that’s true, the Project this year 
studied both the and p.m. news Boston and New York. 

The results are telling; every p.m. newscast scored lower than 
the same station’s p.m. news average, nearly 20% lower. 

WNEC had the highest p.m. quality score, striking 439 
points, which would have made the best newscast the 
study. But the station’s late news scored points lower, giv- 
ing precisely the average “quality gap” 20%. 

Other stations fared even worse. WHDH Boston scored 
28% lower p.m. 

The best station score p.m. these two cities was 
WBZ Boston, and was still points lower than p.m., 
nearly quality gap. 

This, course, raises the question: why there this quali- 
gap all? Does the market demand it? 

After talking with news managers and scholars, clear 
that three major factors are play. The first convention- 
belief that viewers want quick headline service bed- 
time. The second tendency for producers cherry-pick 
from array eye-catching video amassed through the day. 
The third orientation toward late-breaking news. 


DIFFERENT NEWS PHILOSOPHY 


Boston’s WCVB, where the p.m. newscast scored 102 points 
lower than the p.m., assistant news director Neil Ungerleider 
believes it’s harder keep viewers in-depth kind 
journalistic qualities that might play well early evening news- 
cast not work successfully late newscast,” said. 

People are tired, ready for bed, and they’ve already heard 
the news earlier the day. 

That why, like many news directors, Paula Madison 
New York considers her p.m. show her 
“newscast record.” result, she said, “We tend focus 
going just here our market” p.m. 


The Quality Gap 

Station Score Quality Gap 

WABC 393.33 352.27 
WCBS 391.06 305.44 
WNBC 438.57 350.94 
WCVB 42778 325.50 102.28 
WHDH 388.84 278.67 110.17 


p.m., contrast, many stations tend pick the tempo 
keep viewer attention. All six stations studied had higher story 
counts p.m., average, 50% higher, (15.6 stories versus 10.5). 

But more stories can come cost. Higher story counts 
can mean lower quality scores. WHDH, with the highest story 
count p.m., had the lowest score. (WHDH News Direc- 
tor Mark Berryhill declined interviewed for this article.) 

surprise. Producers shortening stories for the late news often 
cut out important content. one instance, when WNBC shortened 
medical story for the late news, sourcing became completely generic. 


THEY’RE ALL NEWSCASTS RECORD 


contrast, WBZ Boston had the lowest story count 
p.m., the highest score, and the lowest quality gap between 
its two newscasts. Does WBZ have different philosophy 
about p.m.? Station managers say yes. 

While most the stations studied were different nearly 
every category p.m. and p.m., WBZ’s two newscasts 
retain certain similarities. Their story counts were similar. 


Unlike most stations, ran about the same proportion 


short stories long stories both newscasts. 
According WBZ’s news director, Peter Brown, it’s acci- 


dent. “We put lot emphasis our p.m. newscast. All 


our special reports first air their entirety p.m.” Assistant 
news director John Davidow adds that the station deliberately 
treats its p.m. news much like its p.m.: “Every newscast the 
local news record.” Jim Thistle, director broadcast journalism 
Boston University, thinks they’re pulling tried 
get away from the old mindset that six the end all and 


THE CHERRY-PICK EFFECT 


general, p.m. newscasts tend run more national and 
international news. But it’s not necessarily because all late news 
producers feel deep journalistic commitment world news. 
Rather, the typical p.m. producer cherry-picks the “best” sto- 
ries usually those that are the most interesting, remarkable 
cute, without regard local relevance even significance. It’s 
easier that p.m; entire day’s run news feeds 
presents cornucopia news goodies. The temptation take 
just the dessert and ignore the meat often can irresistible. 

news director Paula Madison particularly vocal about 
this habit. not fan the water skiing squirrel, the sons 
and daughters the squirrel, and for some reason, think the 
public just has have it.” David Klatell, Associate Dean the 
Columbia Graduate School Journalism, agrees. says car 
running off bridge Paris “has local relevance the New 
York audience. It’s not news. It’s America’s Craziest Videos.” 


THE PROBLEM WITH BREAKING NEWS 


Another big difference p.m. the tremendous 
emphasis breaking news. “The p.m. news has bring 


q 

j 

a 
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people news that 
going set criteria thoughtful reflection the 
news the day, then are not going definition fare 
well.” its nature, breaking news tends event-driven 
and, more significantly, late-breaking, leaving less opportuni- 
for reporter enterprise. 

Late-breaking also means that more recent but more mun- 
dane stories air the expense significant stories from ear- 
lier the day. Thistle, Boston University, points out that 
many these breaking spot news stories “may may not 
matter two hoots the scheme things day from now. 


WHAT DOES THE MARKET SAY? 


which theory about the market right, WBZ’s notion 
that all newscasts are those record, view that 
p.m. different animal? Does the market really demand 
faster, jazzier, thinner news bedtime? 

The data are inconclusive. Among the six stations, there 
clear reward for more pulsating p.m. newscast, for 
relatively serious one. the two stations with the highest 
quality gap, one has better ratings trend p.m. than 
p.m. (WHDH), one fares worse (WCBS). 

Among those stations with the lowest quality gap, one fares 
better p.m. than (WABC), one fares the same (WBZ). 

According this limited sample least, the market neither 
rewards nor punishes different style late news. Interestingly, 
none the stations with low quality gap does worse 


WHAT MUST DO? 


journalists, place our best newscasts the 
time slot where most people can see them? 


says WCVB’s Ungerleider. “So 


just not presumption that works the real world,” says 
Ungerleider, “because p.m. news viewers not gen have 
the patience the interest watch in-depth story.” 

But not everyone willing concede that point. “Viewers 


are not concerned think they are about the brevity 


story,’ says WNBC’s Madison. WNBC often runs in-depth 
stories p.m., and Madison says she will re-examine the 
overall quality WNBC’s newscasts light the study. 
Speaking personally, agree with Madison. 
bought the argument that late newscast has set viewers’ 
hair fire with blazing hot pace and breathtaking story 
count. way thinking, one con ling, relevant 
many other stations, our p.m. newscast not the same 
our earlier shows. But our newsroom the watchwords for 
all newscasts are “relevance” and “community values,” not 


story count. (Coincidentally, May tied the long-time 


Tucson market leader p.m. for the first time. did 
again July.) 

Klatell not optimistic that the industry will 
many brave news directors around here,” says. “In fact 
don’t see any.” 

But look how long typical news director gets keep 
the job. decided news director, already 
brave. you have made the decision local 
news and have paid price job security and peace mind 
for the opportunity, why not something with it? This study 

has least even shot success against 

zarbola.” you’re going take stand for something, and 
fired for it, why not take stand for quality? 


Forrest Carr news director KGUN-TV Tucson, Ariz. 


what takes improve late newscasts. don’t see very 


ine dget 
NUMBERS SHOW NOT STUFF, WINS VIEWERS 


MARION JUST 


you want boost ratings, helicopters it. Hir- 

ing more skilled people will. 

This one the discoveries about managing 

resources contained this year’s study local news. 

sent detailed questionnaires about policies and pressures 

all stations and then compared the results the content 

and ratings data see what kind management practices 
yield both quality and ratings success. 

Among the findings: 

The average profit margin newsrooms the study that 
responded exceeded 40%. 

Most stations nearly three-quarters have added 
hours the last three years, demand that has 
generally matched overwhelmed any budget increases. 

News directors widely agree what constitutes quality 
local TV, but say lack staffing, time, and budget pressures 
get the way. 

Seventy percent stations require reporters produce 
story day, and 30% require more. None require less. 
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Fully 78% stations returned the mailed survey, 
offering good mix network affiliation and market size. 
Every city studied represented the survey results. 

The news directors offered virtually the same definition the 
Project’s Design Team about what constituted good local 
newscast. Most news directors (56%) thought the foremost task 
for local newscasts was reflect the community. “Local, local, 
local,” news director wrote. “We know best, not some con- 
sultant.” 

News directors also thought newscasts must relevant, 
accurate and fair. “Provide relevant and compelling stories 
that reflect our wrote one news director. 
“Accuracy, faithfulness, relevance and wrote 
another. 

The news directors overwhelmingly identified “not enough 
staff” the chief obstacle producing these kinds quali- 
newscasts. majority, 51%, rated the No. problem and 
another 26% rated No. Altogether almost eight ten 
news directors cited staff size serious problem. The sec- 


ond most critical difficulty was 
getting well-trained staff. Money 
came third. 

The data show that the news 


Biggest Obstacles 
Quality Local News 


daily news production leave too little 
time for the kind enterprise reporting 
that many and 
reporters would like pursue. 


directors have right. similar- 


large number news directors 


sized markets, the larger the (44%) cited the pressure time 
staff, the higher the news quality serious constraint quality. Other 
scores. Perhaps more important, problems mentioned included budget 
stations that 60% pressures (37% rated their first 
resources people have the best second problem) and inadequate staff 
ratings trends —regardless 40% training (28%). One news director 
market size how long the 30% wrote that there was “not enough 
news director has been the Another mentioned the 
station. other words, hiring skills reporters, produc- 
more people not only improves ers and news director 


money isn’t going toward 
people where going instead? 
and other production resources. 
More than half all the stations 
responding used one more 


Percentage News Directors Citing 
Top Two Obstacles to Quality 


Most Common Sponsored 
News Segments 


was “difficult keep quality reporters 
and turnover was the largest obstacle.” 

Only 14% indicated that having “too 
great news hole fill” was serious 
concern. One news professional cited 
“commercial pressures.” Another news 
director from large market wrote 


helicopters, and more larg- 


long-range will produce tel- 


markets. 90% evision the public interest opposed 
Even so, found signifi- 80% certain private interests.” 

cant relationship between use 70% The survey also unearthed these 
helicopters and either quality 60% other findings: 

scores audience ratings, even Four ten news directors were 
Importantly, those stations that tion about profit expectations, long 
equipment budgets pressed stations responding where news 
their staffs harder than stations directors did name figure, the medi- 
that spent less equipment. profit margin was 40%. The highest 
Taking into account market size was 50%. The lowest came from lone 


again, reporters were expected 
produce more news packages 


Percentage Specific News Segments 
Sponsored Advertiser 


stations that spent the most 
equipment. 

The problem often that incentives are going the wrong 
direction. High-tech equipment tax deductible, which means 
hits the bottom line profit. People not. They add cost. 
This makes hard for stations trying maximize profit the 
short term recognize the value investing people. 

Most local news directors recognize they need more staff. 
Stations that increased their budgets last year were also likely 
increase staffing. {For those interested the statistical correlation 
was .6, But usually any staff increases were matched, 
not predicated, increasing the number hours broadcast 
each day. Fifty-three percent stations reported that staff 
increases were matched increasing broadcast hours. 

With the overwhelming majority stations adding broadcast 
hours, means even more pressure news production. 
more than 70% the stations surveyed, reporters produce one 
news package day the rest produce more than one. The 
result that reporters already stretched pretty thin are being 
stretched even further. This may case where more less. 

The demands news may help explain the discovery this 
year’s study drastic drop enterprise reporting. Beat report- 
ing, indeed, has not been abandoned. Only 11% the stations 
the survey had one beat reporters. Most commonly, sta- 
tions covered two four beats. The problem that the demands 


news director who said the news divi- 
sion was not considered profit center. 
also asked what percentage 
the stations’ budgets went on-air talent. Two-thirds our 
respondents were willing share that information with us. 

average, stations spend median 41% their 
budget for on-air talent (with two-thirds respondents 
answering). 

Forty percent stations reported that someone addi- 
tion the reporter edits scripts. 

Virtually all stations had some sponsored segments, most 
often sports and weather. The next most common were health 
money. These segments were likely sponsored health 
financial companies, which raises questions about potential 
conflict interest. 

The bottom line our survey local news stations that 
staffing the most valuable and valued resource news pro- 
duction. The more station spends human capital, the bet- 
ter the news program and the better the ratings. managers 
have choose between hiring reporters and buying satellite 
trucks, our survey shows reporters ought win every time. 


Marion Just professor political science Wellesley College 
and research associate the Shorenstein Center for Press and 
Politics Harvard. Rosalind Levine, attorney Boston, and 
Todd Belt, Ph.D. candidate the University Southern Cal- 
ifornia, provided research assistance for this article. 
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MARKET SELECTION 


Cities were selected the research team based Nielsen Media 
Research market rankings. Markets were grouped into four quartiles 
the basis the number television households each. Further 
adjustments were made ensure large markets were not under-rep- 
resented the sample. Five markets were chosen within the top 


three quartiles and four markets the fourth quartile were selected 


randomly, after stratification 


ensure geographic diver 


DIRECTED MARKET SELECTION 
AND ROLLOVERS 


Two stations each market quartile were selected for repeat study 
1999 track their performance over time. Additional stations 
each quartile were randomly selected, except quartile two, where 


two new markets were selected purposively: Dallas representing 


market which least one station known attempting 
market” 
“down-market.” 


appeal; Miami which one station repu 
Given the wide interest both strategies these addi- 


ssionals. 


tions the sample make the study more useful news profe 


TAPING, SCREENING, AND INCLUSION 


Research associates each the markets taped newscasts 


during the following 1999 Monday-Friday time periods: February 


February (sweeps primary) and February February 
(sweeps secondary); April April (non-sweeps primary) and 


April April secondary). For sweeps, primary 


days were used, unless unavailable because preemption taping 


error. those cases, broa from the secondary taping period 
were substituted, making every effort match the appropriate day 
the week. Only broadcasts from Monday, April were used 


Littleton, Col- 


substitutes for the non-sweeps period. The events 
April 


substitutes could have had unmanageable effects the sample. 


orado occurred Tuesday, using subsequent broadcasts 


broadcasts from April are included this analysis. Where 
necessary, non-sweeps June dates were used substitutes. (Note: for 
WFOR/Miami, taping error required the substitution June non- 
sweeps and May sweeps week.) 

Each half-hour broadcast was initially screened and precoded 
its entirety single coder. The precoding process confirmed the 
date/timeslot each broadcast and identified and timed individual 
stories. accord with the instructions the design team, recurring 
sports and weather spots were merely classified and timed; regular 
sports and weather segments were not part any additional coding 


and are not reflected any the analysis totals presented. 


STORY CODING AND SCORING 


Broadcasts were coded their entirety single coder, via mul- 
and 


coding rules, the process began with inventory variables, capturing 


tiple story viewings. Working with standardized 


etwork affilia- 


tion, etc. The second part the coding scheme consisted record- 


able variables, including story length 


information about broadcast date, market, station, 


actors, and topics. The final 
section the coding scheme contained the rateable variables. These 
were the measurements identified the design team quality 


indicators. The range maximum possible points reflects the hier- 
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archical sig 


design team’s input. Each rateable varia 
] 


and point score. Here are the 


otha code 


ble points per story: Focus, 10. 


alance Via Viewpoint 


+ 


Via Number Sources, 


sationalism, Story Understandibi 


The score-per-story represents points earned via rateable vari- 

ables. make the coding objective possible did not try 

rate elegantly the story was organized. 


TOPIC DIVERSITY 


Following the design team’s 


earned for topics; that is, no one topic w 


ant than another. Instead, the 


stations for topic diversity, 

number stories presented, and allow for the additional minutes 
often added post-prime timeslots dcast 
where taping error occurred. For each topic 


ate by 


ratio was dividing the number stories the num- 


ber topics. That ratio was then converted broadcast 


ext, the broadc: ast’s scores- per-st oO 
the number stories, reach ave 
wwpropriate multipl lier was then 
a t ate Ati} LiCl a 


ll. 
story reach the daily broadcast score ly, 


e 
broadcast scores were totaled reach the aggregate station score. 


INTERCODER RELIABLITY 


Intercoder reliability measures the extent which two coders, 


operating individually, reach the same coding decisions. For this 
the coding team comprised six people, who were 


I 
r 
trained as a 


yup. On 
and worked off-site for the duration the 


ign sd he control Is 
1e coder was des ignated as the contro! coder, 


g 


he cample 
ject. At the con pie- 


+ j 
ir on-site coders, work- 


ler’s work, recoded 


tion the general coding process, the 
ing alone and without access the control coc 
40% of the 
sceres were found reliable within 


parative da y broadc 


broadcasts completed by the control coder. Daily 


+/- 0.59 points per day, 


1 
per the con ast scores of general coders ver- 


1 
the 
ul 


control coder. 


RATINGS ANALYSIS 


The data collected, analyzed, and this study are 
drawn from the Nielsen National Station Index (NSI) produced 


Nielsen Media Research. The NSI measures television viewership 


] J iS] c The an rter 
for all U.S. television markets quarterly. The quarterly 
ment periods are known “Sweeps Months,” and include Febru 
] 
ary, May, July and 


based on Nie 


ing for each 


November. The data presented 


estimates the weekday average household rat- 


> 


sweeps periods ranging from May, 1996 Feb- 
ruary, 

Ordinary least-squares regression was used determine the 
slope (ratings trend over the three-year period) for each newscast, 


the dependent 


with time the independent variable and rating depe 


variable. should noted that trendline reflects 
Windsorized data. Because inordinate amount missing 


data, KPIX (San Francisco) and KTVA (Anchorage 
and were removed from the analysis. The aggregate score was then 
matched with ratings information. 


were outliers 
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and their maximum possi- 
uD- 
vere totaled, then divided 
rage score-per-story. The 
the average score-per- 
as 


Times Mirror 


danger becoming extinct. 


newspaper that marginalizes any its readers 


Drugs, Jackson Says Bush has crafted new 
Caught Poor Man Calls for strict penalties for 


Dull foliage talk 


will not 


Staff writers Matt Mosk, Amy 
Oakes, Richard Irwin, Tim Craig 
and the Associated Press contrib- 
uted this storm. 


Mormons Open Ist Temple 
Ohio About 160 Years 


tells soldiers the obvious: 
kill, rape civilians 


Pataki proposes allowing pickups state parkways 


those convicted ensnar- 
ing former women into the 


practice sexual slavery. 
Coroner reports woman's death 
while riding horse 


Two government institutions are 
local programs try taking swing reducing the 
number drowsy drivers, target- 


Montezuma mourns banker slain attack with flowers 
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donating former plant site the Cactus Cactus, Texas. Now bald eagles. 
Playa Lake Project, Phillips Petroleum helped waterfowl and dozens other bird species 
expand and protect the habitat have better place rest along the Central 
resulted from the cooperative effort means The Performance 
( 


wildlife and conservation agencies and the PETROLEUM COMPANY 


For our annual report, call 918-661-3700, write to: Phillips Annual Report, B-41, Adams Bldg., Bartlesville, 74004, 


